











Buccaneers « Bermudas — Blasters from the Air 


Satna surprise attacks and long-range raids on land objectives will be among the im- 
portant functions of the Brewster Dive Bombers. Now in production for the fighting forces 
of the United Nations, the U. S. Navy and Netherlands Buccaneers and the British Bermudas 


will add strength and striking force to the foes of aggression in all parts of the world. 
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Tonnage of the future will go by air—men and materials reaching any part 
of the world in the least time, at the lowest ton-mile cost. Wright’s unequalled 
research and production will provide engine power for the coming sky-giants. 
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If Hinckley Resigns 


It will be a desolate day for civil aviation : 
in the United States if rumors now current 
are borne out by the resignation of Robert H. 


Hinckley, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Air. 
We first heard this rumor in Washington 


on June 21 and again during the Texas Avia- 
tion Week conferences at A. & M. College, 
June 26. “How in the name of Heaven,” we 
asked ourselves, “will civil aviation withstand 
such a heavy blow at this critical time?” 

We shudder to think where our air 
gram would be today had it not been for the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program, the success 
of which can be attributed largely to the genius 
and energy of Bob Hinckley. 


pro- 


We remember well the day in 1938 when 


Hinckley of Utah accepted a post on the old 
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expeditiously than before. The A. & M. 
leaders responsible for this great com- 
prehensive war-time aviation confer- 
ence should feel proud of the part they 
played in providing the planning and 
the facilities for so successful a con 
ference whose benefits will continue 
to be felt for many months to come 
To Howard Barlow and Dean Gilchrist, 
“Well done!” 


Accelerated CPT 

If there ever was a misnomer, this 
is it: constant reference to the new 
CPT program as the Accelerated pro- 
gram. The Army Air Forces are now 
several months overdue making up 
their minds as to the fate of CPT for 
the new fiscal year. Why this is, 
presents the mystery of the hour. 
Why they dilly-dally around, only 
those in command can say, and they 
aren’t talking. Meanwhile the main 
element of our primary training sys- 
tem is bogged down with morale at 
low ebb, due to the proximity of the 
hard-working flight operator to bank- 
ruptcy. 

The new CPT program, on paper, 
calls for the production of flight in- 
structors, service pilots, “and the ma- 
terial for highly specialized personnel 
to maintain the vast system of mili- 
tary training and air transportation 
lines throughout the country.” 

The Glider Pilot Schools are first in 
priority. Their quotas must be filled 
to the exclusion of all other types of 
training. While in training, the glider 
pilot trainee holds the rank of Private. 
When he completes the advanced 
glider school training he receives his 
wings, the rating of Glider Pilot and 
promoted to the rank of Staff Ser- 
geant, with pay amounting to approx- 
imately $180 including allowances. 

Certain specific quotas will be as- 
signed for liaison or utility pilots, 
with all training to take place in the 
Southwest, near Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 
As in the case of the Glider Pilots, 
these trainees will be promoted to 
Staff Sergeant with flight pay. 

Service pilots will be trained fo. 
Transport Service, Cargo and Mail, 
Tow Target, Flexible Gunnery and 
Basic Instructors. A large percent- 
age of trainees will be selected for 
instructors, who will be in the En- 
listed Reserve on inactive status and 
will be used either in the Army con- 
tract flight schools or in civilian train- 
ing to replace more seasoned in- 
structors advancing into higher mil- 
itary duties. 

Each trainee will be covered by ac- 
cident and sickness insurance while in 
CPT and upon entrance to active duty 
will receive the usual benefits such as 
$10,000 insurance coverage. 

Age limits have been modified to 
permit training of male applicants 
who have reached their eighteenth but 
not their thirty-seventh birthdays on 
date of enlistment in Air Corps En- 
listed Reserve Corps. Applicants will 
be given rigid physical and mental 
exams before acceptance. 

Continued on page 51 
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New Link 
for Liberty 








\g 
Now — when the fate of free men depends as never before 
on their ability to keep closer contact with each other — a new 
international air service is started by American Export Airlines. 


Behind this new link for liberty is the story of how the com- 
mercial transportation resources of this nation are attacking the 
most gigantic job in their history. 

Beyond our borders — on the sea and in the air — unprec- 
edented transportation problems are being solved. Within our 
borders — on the railways, highways, and in the airways — each 
day brings greater demands for greater service. 


The nation’s steamship and aviation industries are giving all 
they’ve got in this life-and-death struggle. Lengthening trans- 
portation lines — both in the air and on the sea — must be kept 
open ... war materials must flow from production lines to world- 
wide fronts in greater volume. 

American Export Airlines, with great four-engine long-range 
aircraft, is flying a new international air service. 

American Export Lines, with new, fast freighters, is plying 
the seas between this country and the distant shores. 

We are proud that these opportunities are offered us in this 
crisis, and accept the responsibilities connected with them. 
We pledge the full resources of our co-ordinated international 
transportation system. 






Sines 
Chiliwes 
25 Broadway, New York 
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FOR COE 


For Civilian Pilot Training or Civil Air Patrol, 

Interstate Cadets are today's best buy. 
Profitable hours of trouble-free opera- 

tion are engineered into these great train- 











ers. Every Cadet carries the unmistakable 









mark of skilled craftsmanship—and where 
not discernible to the eye it shows up in 
trustworthy performance. That is why the 
Cadet—65 or 90—is gaining even greater 






operator preference. 




















As every day sees Aviation rise 
to new importance—every day 
finds Interstate hard at work with 
study, research, and testing — 
constantly endeavoring to find 
new ways to make Interstate 
planes better and still better. 
That is our pledge—our Design 


for Service. 





INTERSTATE AIRCRAFT AND ENGINEERING CORP. 


EL SEGUNDO, CALIFORNIA © FAIRFAX AIRPORT, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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The rotor 1s the heart of every Sperry gy roscopic 















instrument. In that sense it is the heart of every w 
combat plane. z 

To produce them faster, Sperry engineers have th 
invented and developed a remarkable machine, the B. 
Sperry Strobometric Balancer. With it, rotors are ca 
now endowed with perfect dynamic balance eight ‘s 
times faster than before—and in 4th the floor space! Ww: 


{mong Sperry products playing a vital The reason this country’s production is ahead 


WwW. 
role he u'¢ é 4 , j= . . e , . > = . - , 
le in the war effort are the Gyro-Com is the same one which is now beginning to show pl 
pass, Gyro-pilot, Directional Gyro, Gvro- , ; : : : , : A 
Horizon and Anti- Aircraft Searchlight. on the fighting front—superior American ingenuity. 
¢ to 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. : 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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“Look 


“You know how the Japs screamed 


I haven't much time to talk, but 


when we bombed Tokyo for the first 
time. Great, huh? It sure sounded good 
to me, because I helped build the planes 
that did the job. 

“Those planes were North American 
B-25 bombers. Remember that name, be- 
cause you're going to hear it plenty of 
times before this war’s over. You can 
bet your sweet life the Japs and Germans 
will remember it. 

“So far we hear that a B-25 
was the first American Army 
plane to sink a U-boat in the 
Atlantic. B-25s were the first 
to bomb the Japs in the Phil- 
ippines. B-25s were the first 
Tokyo. And that’s 
only the beginning. 


to bomb 


For the United Nations, 8-25 (“The Mitchell”) xx 


— 





AMERICAN 


For U.S. Army and RAF, “Mustang” 


lat 


Gea Sie — THAT's MY BABY! 


“It takes thousands of us to build a 
B-25. It takes teamwork, with everybody 
giving his best. But teamwork’s what 
we got—and you're on our team too, 
whether you know it or not. When you 
buy Bonds and pay taxes, when you save 
scrap, when you go without new tires or 
aluminum pots and pans, why then you're 
helping us and yourself too. 


“So thanks for what you’re doing, and 
you can depend on what we’re doing. 


NORTH 
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Next time you read about the B-25, just 
say, ‘I helped build that plane,’ the way 
we say it here. And you can celebrate 
the way we do—by working harder than 
ever at your job, instead of knocking off 
and throwing a party. 

“It'll take plenty to beat this Axis 
gang, but we're the guys who can do it!” 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


Main plant, Inglewood, Calif. 
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Just Among 
Ourtelueds 


AVIATION’S SHAMEFUL INDICTMENT 


VIATION feels pretty good 

| these days. Fire and brimstone 

in actual war have proved its prowess. 
It has ruled supreme over battlefields, 
battleships ind surface-bound com 
merce. It has vindicated Billy Mitch 
ell and some of the others who cham 


pioned it ove! ill objectors 


But in one particular aviation stands 
shamefully indicted, especially military 
iviation. It allows to continue the 
unreasonable and disgusting persecu 
t10n of one of its greatest benefactors, 
whom Army politics and ignorance 
doomed to oblivion a good while ago. 

We refer to William C. Ocker. Old 
Bill—he’s sixty-two now—conceived 
and made practical blind flying. There 
wouldn’t be any sense to B-17’s and 
PBY’s and other long-range types 


without blind fly ing 


We saw him the other day in Wash 
ington tor the first time in three 
years. He was flat of his back in 
Walter Reed general hospital. His 
once-strong voice Was gone His gen 
erous heart beat weaker beneath a chest 
cooked through and through by X-ray 
treatments aimed at a critical ailment 
which has taken stronger men but 
which may somehow spare good Old 
Bill long enough for aviation to make 
iumends to him Then it won’t matter. 
For that’s about all that’s kept him 
1round until now—the undying hope 
and belief that the world of flying 
would some day have the guts to ofte 
thanks, without any strings, for a job 


Ww ell done. 


Ahead of his time, he was labeled 
1 screwball. Twice he was placed by 
his Army superiors under psycopathic 
observation for mental examination. 
A certain colonel haunted his every 
step and finally succeeded in having 
him court-martialed for allegedly mak 
ing improper remarks, from which he 
was eventually exonerated. Even then 
Old Bill could not esc ape the scorn of 
untair Army politics to W hich defense 
less stupidity has always clutched for 
protection against the light of truth. 
For expert pilot as he was, Ocker could 
never thereafter manage an assignment 


befitting his stature. He was in charge 


10 


of the stables at one post, provost 
marshal (police chief) at another and 
so on. He ended up as air ofhcer of 
the Third Corps Army Area in Balti 
more, and from there he went into 
Ward 4 at Walter Reed general hos 
pital, 


On June 30 Old Bill, a lieutenant 
colonel, was removed from the rolls 
of the Air Corps and placed in retire 
ment. He had been until the last the 
oldest pilot, trom point of continuous 
active flying, in the United States 
armed forces. If he outlives the X-ray 
he will retire to Utopia. Yes, that’s 
where he'll go. He has a ranch at 
Utopia, Texas; bought it years ago just 
so he could “retire in Utopia” when 


the Army finally got rid of him. 


Ocker’s friends have reason to re 
sent his treatment by an Army which 
allowed small-minded men to deter 
mine for it long ago not to recognize 
Bill Ocker or anything he had a part 
in. Orville Wright and many others 
have called him the father of blind 
flying. But not our Army or Govern 
ment. The Army didn’t want Bill 
Ocker’s contribution. It actually 
fought it. A flight officer who found 
the turn indicator in Ocker’s plane 
once hid it with cardboard, on which 
he wrote, “Do Not Remove.” In 
1928 a disapproving superior ofhcer 
idvised Washington thusly: “Blind 
flying is not necessary under normal 
conditions, and is extremely dangerous 
under abnormal conditions with the 
instruments we now have. It is 
strongly recommended that blind fly 
ing be not included in any phase of 
training at the Air Corps Training 
Center.” 

It was not the Army, but commer 
cial aviation which grasped the signifi- 
cance of blind flying. Pan American 
Airways was first to sense its value, and 
in 1929 had Ocker to instruct its pilots 
on the Brownsville-Mexico City run. 
From there it spread to other airlines 
and when transoceanic schedules were 
mapped Ocker’s blind flying extended 
the range. Ocker also taught Charles 
Kingsford-Smith and it was Old Bill’s 
blind flying which enabled (Kings 





ford-Smith later said he owed his life 
to Ocker) the “Southern Cross” to 
reach Australia from California in 
1928. 

The Army instituted training with 
instruments in 1930, but its half- 
hearted program was revealed by dis- 
asters in 1934 when it attempted to 
fly the mails. 


In the book, Blind Flight, pub- 
lished in 1932 by Ocker and Lieut. 
Carl R. Crane, safety had been stressed 
extensively. Also stressed was bomb- 
ing, which was said to require long- 
range aircraft and therefore blind fly- 
ing for the greatest effectiveness in 
future wars. But in 1932 the Army’s 
taste for blind flying was delicate and 
pre-determined by prejudice. 

Not so our enemies, who have al- 
ways made so much out of American 
innovations. After Blind Flight 
gained circulation, Germany’s interest 
was aroused. One of its astute air 
othcers, Captain von Masso, was per- 
mitted to take the flight courses at 
the San Antonio air center. He dwelt 
at length on Ocker’s blind flying and, 
with state authority, spent much time 
talking with Ocker, who was vainly 
trying to goad the U. S. Army to 
require its pilots to practice blind fly- 
ing whenever possible in cloud forma- 
tions. Just before World War II, S. 
Paul Johnston wrote a piece in the 
Saturday Evening Post about his ob- 
servations aboard a German airliner on 
a flight from Berlin to London. The 
pilot, he wrote, seemed to go out of 
his way to nose the craft into clouds. 
When we showed this to Ocker his 
comment was that von Masso had been 
a good student and that Goering must 
have been a wise listener. Meanwhile, 
Russia had translated the book and 
made it a text for Red Air Force pilots. 


Who will deny William C. Ocker is 
the father of blind flying? Only con- 
tempt could produce a challenger and 
the record, from Orville Wright on 
down the line, would repudiate any 
claim but Ocker’s. 

Yet the United States Patent Ofhce 
has seen fit to withhold a decision on 
Ocker’s application for a patent on 
his method for blind flight instruc- 
tion, which was the first to utilize the 
hooded cockpit. This application was 
filed in 1929 and still pends as the 
oldest claim on the docket. It is now 
being prosecuted by the Office of the 
Judge Advocate General, since Ocker 
assigned his invention to the govern- 
ment, without claim to rights and roy- 
alties, in 1934. 

A favorable decision on that appli- 
cation would legally confirm Ocker as 
the originator of blind flying. It 
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seems strange today, in the light of 
expert testimony by most of aviation’s 
leaders, that the United States Patent 
Office can delay its decision year aftet 
year. The final outcome, whenever 
it appears, will be revealing to say the 
least. 


Ocker’s “turning chair and box” — 
enabling a person to maintain a sense 
of direction while spinning beneath a 
United 
States and England after he perfected 
it in 1926. 


hood—was patented in the 

Later Congress appro 
priated $1,000 for his innovation, the 
only one to be honored out of 4,840 


when 
Ocker transferred his turning chair 


submitted for reward. But 
and box to the cockpit of an airplane, 
he found the resultant apparatus could 
not be readily patented as a method of 
instruction in blind flight! 


He had learned back in 1919 that a 
combination of the Wright Brothers’ 
climb and bank indicators and Sperry’s 
turn indicator would enable him to fly 
without visual reference to the horizon. 
This was possible, he learned, because 
mechanical instruments unerringly in- 
dicated the balance of an airplane, 
while deep muscular balance—“flying 


by the seat of your pants”—was lost 
when the pilot’s sight became impaired 
by fog or darkness. He learned this 
by continuous practice. 


Jeers and sarcasm forced him to hide 
his instruments. He carried them in 
a bag and bolted them onto the plane 
when others were not looking. They 
were sure he was crazy when he piled 
added weight onto his plane while 
they were discarding wrenches and 
shoes and other objects to lighten their 
planes for more speed and altitude. 
“The Flying Christmas Tree”, they 
called Ocker’s plane, because of the 








We'll Still Keep ‘em Flying! 


It took a catastrophe to turn thousands into the air, 


but now that they're up we can't let them down. 


Today Globe Aircraft Corporation is working full effort 


on Army trainers, but in reserve for tomorrow is its 


SWIFT, a pursuit-type light plane designed to keep ‘em 


flying after the shooting is over. 
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instruments he bolted onto the struts 


and braces. 


But Old Bill wouldn’t relent. He 
had learned to fly the hard way. He 


enlisted in the Army in 1898 at Phil 
adelphia to fight the Spanish-Ameri 
can war. 
stationed in New Mexico as a private 
in Company H of the Signal Corps, 
he heard the Army was trying out 
some airplanes His fancy aroused, 
he sought a transfer to the Aviation 
Section of the Signal ¢ orps as a private 
in the ranks. As luck would have it 
Bill’s commanding ofhcer’s fancy had 
ilso been aroused by the new airplanes. 
He quickly agreed to the transfer. The 
commanding ofhcer of Company H 
was Captain William Mitchell 

“Go to it, Bill,” | You'll go 


tar in aviation.” 


he said, 


The ¢ iptain himself was soon to 
transfer to aviation. He became Brig. 
Gen. Billy Mitchell and commanded 
air operations of the AEF in World 


War IL. 


Bill found plenty of grease-monkey 
ing at North Island, San Diego. The 
Curtiss Company was teaching Army 
and civil aspirants to fly During his 
off hours in the evenings he worked 
for Curtiss around the hangar. He 
was paid at the rate of 15 cents an 
hour, but he never drew his wages. 
Quite a sum had accumulated after 
nine months and the Curtiss company 
hesitated at paying such a lump in one 
installment But Bill had the answer. 

Just teach me to fly,” he suggested. 
They showed him the controls and 
then let him taxi around. Finally he 
was permitted tO gain enough speed 
to clear the ground. Eight hours of 


this kind of 


nine months and Bill became a pilot, 


flying’ was amassed in 


receiving his license in the Aero Club 
of America on April 29, 1914. He 
had literally taught himself—with his 
own funds and without help of the 
Army. Eventually he flew with Cap 
tain Mitchell and taught Army officers 
to fly. He was a sergeant and one of 
his pupils was First Lieut George H., 
Brett, who today is in charge of the 


ur offensive against the 
the South Pacific 


Japanese in 


Bill was an inventor even in those 
days. Few people think of the wheel 
chuck as having been invented. But 
originally the wheels of an aiprlane 
were held in little trenches dug in 
the ground. Then somebody threw a 
plank in front of the wheels of a plane. 
Ocker sawed the plank into two pieces 
and tied a rope to each so it could be 
yanked out of the way quickly. 

In 1917, while at Gerstner Field, 
Louisiana, he devised the world’s first 
ambulance airplane. Later he perfected 


a co ordinated instrument panel. 
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In December of 1913, while 


More recently he and Lieut. Crane, 
who is now a lieutenant colonel at 
Luke Field, Arizona, have perfected 
the “pre-flight reflex trainer” enabling 
student pilots to acquire partial train- 
ing in instrument and formation fly- 
ing without leaving the ground. It is 
of simple construction and is cheaply 


built of odds and ends. 


But Ocker’s greatest contribution to 
aviation is blind flying. And he has 
never been officially recognized as hav- 
ing contributed it. There have been 
decorations and citations to persons 
utilizing blind flying in landing and 
taking off airplanes. But the father 
of it all remains in official oblivion, 
twice humiliated by sanity examina 
tions, unsuccessfully court-martialed 
over personal differences with an an- 
tagonizer and eternally humbled by 
superiors who feared disfavor in mil 


itary politics. 


Like all men, Bill Ocker has had his 
What penalized him, in this 
observer’s opinion, was his lack of tact. 
Now and then he fought back awk 
he should be par 


faults. 


wardly. Even so, 
doned, for he was driven to despera 
tion by constant dagger thrusts from 
the stupid. He was out of step with 
tradition. But, true to his genius, 
he would not be throttled by ignor- 
ance. His attitude, although his name 
is not mentioned, is best explained by 
Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold and Brig. 
Gen. Ira C. Eaker in their latest book, 


Army Flyer, as follows: 


“Many of the early airmen demon 
belligerent, chip-on-the 


They were impa- 


strated a 
shoulder attitude. 
tient and ill-tempered toward those of 
less imagination and vision who could 
not pierce the veil of the future and 
read the things which they saw. These 
early air disciples showed this fighting 


spirit because they felt that the reac- 


tion and stubborn intolerance of old 
men was threatening the vital defenses 
of their beloved nation.” 


Such words credit their authors with 
sympathy deserving praise. But how 
their meaning when Ocker’s 


Such a general 


hollow 
record is considered! 
pardon for “many of the early airmen” 
has never been extended officially and 
formally to Ocker. Otherwise his life 
would have been more normal, his 
treatment more humane, long before 


now. 


But because Arnold, who is top man 
today, and Eaker have spoken sympa- 
thetically, they arouse a new hope that 
some day, somehow, there will be 
someone with courage and apprecia- 
tion enough to speak out openly in 
behalf of the man who was the father 
of blind flying. It is high time that 


mighty influence be applied to jar loose 


the patent Ocker has sought for 
twelve years. The time is past due 
for the Army and aviation in general 
to proclaim with fulsome praise the 
contribution of William C. Ocker, who 
conceived and made practical, despite 
all the obstacles which could be massed 
before him, the technique of blind 
flying. 

Until then, aviation must stand in 
shame, guilty of vicious intolerance 
which has all but literally broken the 
heart and soul of one of its greatest 
benefactors. 


Our Misinformers 


The sorriest thing we’ve noted in a 
long time is the unfair, unnecessary 
and ungentlemanly criticism heaped 
on Alexander P. de Seversky by bat- 
tleship proponents who haven’t the 
spunk to admit their shortcomings. 
One of these Navy mouthpieces par- 
ticularly irks us. He is Hanson Bald- 
win of the New York Times who 
also has written for Life and others. 

Although we have always respected 
Baldwin’s brilliant knowledge of mili- 
tary history (he knows all about most 
of the important campaigns of the 
past), we think he has revealed him- 
self as being incapable of adjusting his 
views to fit the tide of war in general. 
Like the fuzzies who were losing this 
war until sweat-and-blood _ realists 
stepped in, Baldwin won’t give in to 
the obvious. 

The Baldwins seek out gall and 
invective and grow personal. Hang- 
ing on “ifs” and “buts” while the 
oceans swallow their tenets and chariots 
in plain, unvarnished contradiction, 
they jump on Seversky and single 
him out as if he were the enemy itself. 
By thus belittling the man they ap- 
parently hope to belittle his theories 
and views. 

The tragic fact is that they are 
confusing the public and the die-hard 
Navy officials who still believe them. 
And in this they are enlarging the 
damage already done by the reams 
and reams of misinformaiton they 
have been publishing all these years 
in regards to air power. Why don’t 
they stop and consider how much 
they could have accomplished long 
ago if they had unselfishly and open- 
mindedly evaluated the future of avia- 
tion and its effect on modern war? 
Their influence, rather than confusing 
preparedness, could have skyrocketed 
America’s fighting strength. 

About “General Mud” and the 
Nile the Baldwins should continue 
preaching. But about air power they 
should shut up. They’ve done enough 


damage. 
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Pioneering in Plastics 


on a 1921 Martin Transport 


tio hasty wartime improvisation is the plastic nose now 
standard on nearly all American bombers. As early as 
1921 The Glenn L. Martin Company commenced ex- 
periments with cellulose plastics, giving aviation its 
first transparent plastic nose section. From these early 
experiments, and the years of unremitting research 
that followed, has come the tough, clear acrylic nose 
of the Martin B-26 . . . the first a//-plastic nose sec- 
tion made without metal supporting members to 
hamper visibility. Less than half the weight of glass, 





quickly formed and easily worked, this Martin plastic 
nose offers high resistance to weather, temperature 
variances and fierce air pressure, as well as absorbing 
gun-recoil. But this is only half the story of Martin 
plastic research. One type of 1942 Martin bomber 
contains more than 400 plastic parts to save alumi- 
num, reduce weight, and speed production. Today, as 
since 1909, Martin pioneering is paying dividends to 
the entire aviation industry. 

The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
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FIGHTING OIL MOLECULES 
tnHttIJve SAFE AIRPLANE LANDINGS 


Eighteen years ago the landing of airplanes was 
revolutionized by the introduction of a new shock 
absorber called the Aerol Strut. The Aerol Strut 
transmits the force of the landing impact on the 
wheel into a cylinder filled with oil. Under intense 
pressure the molecules of oil fight with each other 
to escape from the cylinder through a small exit. 
The size of this exit is regulated by a metering 
pin. The struggles of the molecules dissipate most 
of the energy created by the shock of landing. 
Consequently, the plane rolls over the ground 
without bumping or jolting. 


This type of landing gear quickly demonstrated its 
superiority over anything then in use. As a result, 
more Aerol Struts have been installed on airplanes 
than any other kind made. 


But the engineers who designed Aerol Struts are 
not resting on their past laurels. While supplying 
struts for today’s warplanes, they are continuing 
their research, developing vital improvements 
When peace returns, when air transportation 
becomes a still greater mode of travel, Aerol Struts 
will continue to contribute to the progress of the 
aviation industry. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY, crevetann, onto 


CONTRACTORS TO THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Also manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers 
for trucks and buses, and rock drills for mining and construction work. 





Shock 





Hbeo wing 


FIRST CHOICE OF AMERICAN AVIATION TO KEEP "EM LANDING SAFELY AND SMOOTHLY 








better airship carriers to supplement or 


Remember the Akron and its sky-hooked Wacos? We may soon have bigger, 


eventually 





replace surface 


carriers in the war against the Axis. The plans are ready; so is Rosendahl. 


Y now, after victory at Mid 

way and in the Coral Sea, 
everybody realizes the importance ot 
the airplane carrier. Congress has au- 
thorized half a million tons—about 
twenty or thirty in number—of new 
flat top boats to boost the air strength 
of the fleet which has yet to fire its 
battleship turrets. 


Some think land-based planes will 
doom surface carriers to oblivion, as 


witness their effect on the battleships. 


But what is not generally known is 
that another type of carrier may soon 
make its debut in war There are 
signs that indicate Uncle Sam will at 
least experiment with lighter-than-air 
carriers of aircraft—big, fast, super 
airships. How near they are to actual 
ity was revealed recently when Con 
gress authorized the construction of 
200 lighter than-air craft without 
non-rigid dirigible types. 


Rosendahl 


said at a press conference that the air 


specifying 
Later, Captain Charles | 


ship Carrier had been prov ed suc cessful 
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By TOM ASHLEY 


Official U. S. Navy Photos 


in thousands of pre-war tests and 
offered many advantages over surface 


He did not say the Navy 


had decided to build and operate a 


Carriers. 


dirigible carrier along with its blimps, 
but he appeared enthusiastic to say 
the least. 


Airship Carriers Described 


If airship carriers make their ap 
pearance, they will shape up about 
like this: 

Size: 10,000,000 cubic ft. capacity. 

Range: 10,000 miles. 

Speed: 75 to 80 miles per hour 

cruising. 

Payload: 10 to 12 airplanes and 
necessary facilities and crews 
to handle them. 

Plans and specifications, said Rosen 
dahl, have been ready for some time 


They can be built 
speedily of stainless steel and cotton 


for such airships. 


fabric, without affecting the progress 
of the airplane production program. 


If they are built, they will be the 
largest dirigibles ever constructed— 
30 per cent larger than the Hinden- 
burg, which was a 7,000,000-cubic- 
foot ship—and their helium, together 
with compartmentation and new struc- 
tural features, will make them the 
safest airships ever operated. No enemy 
nation is capable of copying them. 


For the costs of one surface carrier, 
enough airships can be built to carry 
the same number of planes. Moreover, 
the airship-carried planes can be de- 
signed without the weight of landing 
gear, since they will land and take-off 
by means of sky hooks, and therefore 
they may be 400-m. p. h. types with 
landing speeds as high as ninety miles 
per hour or more. They also can be 
larger, such as medium bombers, than 
surface-based planes, which are limited 
in size and speed by short-run decks. 
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Vulnerability Defended 


The dirigible carrier will cruise to 
strategic areas at more than twice the 
speed of surface carriers. 

As for vulnerability, Rosendahl de- 
mands first that the airship be pro- 
tected by common sense in its employ- 
ment, as is the surface carrier, con- 
tending that it should never be exposed 
to land-based or powerful fleet units. 
Vulnerability, he says, is a relative 
term, for nothing is completely or even 
highly invulnerable and for one weapon 
to hurl the challenge of vulnerability 
at another is a case of the kettle call- 
ing the pot black. In this regard, 
Rosendahl claims the airship possesses 
defensive characteristics unmatched 
by surface carriers. It fears neither 
mines nor torpedoes. Protected by its 
own planes and those of its companion 
airships, which would operate in 
groups, the airship would fear only a 
considerable air attack. And then it 
would possess, more so than a heavy 
bomber, the advantage of superior fire 
power delivered from stable gun plat- 
forms free of vibration. And where 
the surface carrier can only turn from 
side to side to avoid air attack, the 
airship can maneuver vertically as 
well as horizontally. 

Its helium, carried in compartments 
defying “pot shots” and requiring 
large-scale destruction to “sink” the 
big craft, will not ignite and explode 
from incendiary bullets. And _ the 
United States alone can operate fire- 
proof dirigibles, since the world’s sole 
commercial supply of helium is located 
in Texas, where it is extracted from 
natural gas. 

Right here the writer would like to 
make a suggestion: Diesel engines built 
in Texas — America’s only air-cooled 
oil burners for aircraft — should be 
utilized to remove gasoline from air- 
ships. Incendiaries will not readily ig- 
nite fuel oil, which also would greatly 


extend the airship’s range. 


Record of Operations 


Strangely enough, the operation of 
planes to and from an airship carrier 
is accomplished with greater facility 
than the corresponding operations with 
the surface carrier. These startling 
words are Rosendahl’s. And he should 
know, for under Navy direction in the 
past there have been more than 3,000 
landings and take-offs of airplanes 
using dirigibles for their parent ship. 
The tests, performed by Navy person- 
nel, were conducted by day and by 
night, in smooth weather and rough, 
and independent of the ship’s course 
and the wind direction. 

It is a curious fact that Germany, 
which achieved so much with Zep- 
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pelin operations despite their hydro 
gen hazards, was never able to perfect 
them as aircraft carriers; only America 
has done that. 


Rosendahl has always championed 
the airship as the superior transport of 
cargo in time of peace. Until the 
hydrogen-filled Hindenburg was mys- 
teriously destroyed by fire, the com- 
mercial dirigible had a perfect record 
for passenger safety. No scheduled 
airship flight was ever cancelled or un- 
completed. Never has an airship on a 
scheduled commercial flight turned 
back from oil leaks, magneto trouble, 
fuel shortage, headwinds, bad weather 
or other causes. While flying boats 


cross the oceans on zig-zag routes and 
in most cases do not fly at night, the 
airship has plugged along night and 


day in a manner leading Rosendahl to 
conclude that an airship could travel 
from California to China in four days 
as compared to the Clipper’s scheduled 
six days. It could ferry men and ma- 
terial as well as airplanes to Australia 
in four days, requiring no stops. It 
could ignore mines and torpedoes and 
shuttle vast quantities of critically- 
needed raw materials from South 
America and other sources to United 
States defense plants. The advent of 
cargo gliders poses an interesting possi- 
bility for airships as tow ships. 

Comments Rosendahl: 

“The 100 - miles - per - hour airship 
cruising speed that can be foreseen 
and the Clipper’s average delay in 
schedule over the Pacific of some 25 
per cent, show clearly that the race 





“SIGHTED SUB, SANK SAME.” That's the impression conveyed by this photo of a 
Navy blimp, which has just depth-bombed a suspicious oil slick somewhere off the 
Atlantic Coast. 





RIDING THE WAVES. Navy blimps, as this one demonstrates, can anchor at sea to 


perform various missions while hunting enemy submarines. 
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is not always to the swiftest and that 
the airship is a most formidable entry 


in this field.”’ 


Blimps vs. Submarines 


But for the present we are at war, 
und Rosendahl’s vast experience and 
knowledge is being applied to the air- 
ship as a weapon ot war. He is just 
as determined about non-rigids and 
observation bags, about which too 
little has been said and accomplished 
in World War Il. The blimp, Rosen- 
dahl has contended, is the ideal weapon 
for the quick and efthcient destruc- 
tion of the submarine and mine 
menace which has claimed 300 or 
more ships along the Atlantic and Gulf 
of Mexico coasts during the first six 
months of the war against the United 
States. It is tor coast patrol that the 
new 200 ship lighter-than-air authori 
zation was aimed, although airship 
carriers are expected to result from 


that program ilso 


America has begun, although be 
latedly, to use blimps to patrol the 
Atlantic coasts. No sinkings have been 
officially credited to them as this is 
written, but Rosendahl told the writer 
it a recent press conference that “there 
has been considerable bombing by 
blimps on patrol.” Considering the 
efficiency of the airships, ‘considerable 
bombing” must surely have had some 
results which sooner or later will be 


good news indeed 


Today’s modern blimp is a “‘dirigi 
ble balloon” of some 400,000 cubic 
feet volume compared to the 123,000 
of the tiny commercial advertising 
dirigible It is a large rubber bag 
with no internal structure and is about 
250 feet long, seventy-six feet high. 
I win-engined, it can hover motion 
less, float without engine power, go 
backward or forward, fly in safety 
close to the water, push along at 
seventy-five or eighty miles per hour 
or slow to any desired speed. With 
1 military load it can cruise at hfty 
miles per hour for some 1,500 miles 
nonstop. It can ride to a sea anchor 
or land on water, pick up loads from 
the surface or surface vessels. All the 
while its crew of eight can move about 
freely and converse easily with one 
iunother. Cooking, washing, toilet fa 
cilities, excellent radio, and even a 
photographic dark room are available. 
Visibility is unexcelled by any other 


type of aircraft 


How They Do It 


Cruising along the New Jersey coast 
one day, a Navy blimp’s crew noted 
a dark object beneath the surface. 
Hovering, they called the Coast Guard 
by radio and within fifteen minutes 
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the object had been recovered from 
twenty feet beneath the waves. It was 
the body of a drowned person. No 


wonder a submarine or mine can be 


easily discerned from a blimp! 
(Continued on page 30) 





BLIMP’S VIEW OF SUB. These striking photos will aid Civil Air Patrol pilots hunting 

U-Boats. At top a surfaced sub stands out clearly. But in the bottom picture the 

feather of a submerged periscope is more difficult to identify. Blimpers can recognize 
even less-visible feathers instantly, however. 
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Tough, glider-borne Ma- 
rines will strike the Axis 
soon. Meanwhile glider 
pilots are polishing their 
skill at Parris Island, S. C. 
Let's pay them a visit. 


HAT familiar phrase, “The 

Marines have landed,” has 
taken on a new and dramatic mean- 
ing. Huge, spreading carriers swoop 
silently from the sky. From their 
sleek bodies fully equippe d troops 
pour out—tough Leathernecks ready 


to spearhead an attack 


Blazing the Way 


Yes, the Marines have landed. But 
it’s the modern version. The glider 
has come into its own Once consid- 
ered the plaything of sportsmen and 
crackpots, the stepchild of aviation 
has now been put to military use. In 
this field it promises to serve on a 
greater scale than any of its keenest 
supporters imagined a few years ago. 


Long accustomed to being the first 
to taste action, the Marines are quickly 
converting this phase of the “air war 
of tomorrow” to the demands of to- 
day’s fighting. A glider program is 
well under way which will enable the 
Marine Corps to transport a large 
body of troops to any given point and 
keep them supplied—all by glider. 

Indicative of the far-sighted and 
practical leadership that has made this 
program possible is the fact that both 
Lieut. General Thomas Holcomb, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
and Brig. General R. L. Mitchell, Di 
rector of the Division of Marine 
Aviation, have flown in the two-place 
gliders used to train glider pilots at 
Parris Island, S. C. 

The training of personnel is directed 
by Lt. Colonel Vernon M. Guymon, 
U. S. M. C., holder of a long and 
brilliant record in Marine Aviation. To 
his present position as commanding 
ofhcer of the Marine Glider Group 7 1, 
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Formation flying is a Marine Corps spe- 
cialty. A three-glider team is shown at 
left, while a difficult formation take-off 
is pictured below. 


—U. S$. Marine Corps Photos 












LEATHERNECK GLIDERS 
READY FOR ACTION 


By FIRST LIEUT. GORDON HAGBERG 
U. S. Marine Corps 


with headquarters at Page Field, Parris 
Island, Colonel Guymon brings all the 
resourcefulness and wisdom developed 
in the rough-and-ready flying over the 
jungles of Nicaragua—1021 hours of 
it, to be exact—for which he was 
awarded the Navy Cross. Assisting 
him is Major E. Mallory, who pioneered 
Marine glider training. 


Versatility Unlimited 


While members of Group 71’s first 
squadron are proud to belong to 
Squadron “711”, as it has been desig- 
nated, they don’t rely on Lady Luck 
to coddle them through the intensive 
six-weeks training course. Careful 
instruction, constant application, and 
plenty of practice are required. Not 
until they have successfully completed 
about 1,000 take-offs and landings 
can the young men of “711” be desig- 
nated as glider pilots. 


Add to this the requisite that every 
glider pilot must be a naval aviator, 
capable of flying powered planes, and 
you get a remarkable combination of 
skill and versatility, equal to any 
emergency. For instance, these glider 
pilots on occasion take off in the SBC 
motored planes to help hunt subma- 
rines. And of course, they are inter- 
changeable as pilots of the tow planes. 

But just what makes a glider pilot? 
There are five stages in the process 
of turning out a competent crafts- 
man. These are: towing by auto, 
winch, and airplane; multiple towing 
by airplane; cross-country towing; 
precision landings, and landings in 
strange fields. 

It is not easy for these hardy Devil- 
dogs, accustomed to the feel of a pow- 
erful fighter or scout bomber, to take 
over a motorless glider. The two 
types of craft are about as alike as a 
hornet and a butterfly. The surge, 
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speed, and ready response of the pow- 
ered plane must give way to patient 
circling and soaring in the glider, and 
to the exacting watchfulness of pilot- 
ing a glider in tow formation—fol- 
lowing the tow plane in every dip or 
turn. 

Appropriate ground instruction is 
given during the course to officers and 
enlisted men of the crews. It is im- 
portant that the flight officers be fa- 
miliar with towing mechanism and 
with the ground handling of aircraft 
and lines. 

The student pilot sits in the front 
cockpit of the two-place trainer. 
There, with not much room to spare, 
he can handle the stick and keep an 
eye on the instruments, including an 
air speed indicator, altimeter, variome- 
ter, compass, and rate of climb indi- 
cator. The instructor sits in the rear 
cockpit, where there are dual controls 
but no instruments. 


Landings, Spins, Formation 


The glider gets its start from a 
winch. At a signal from a black and 
white checkered flag, the engine of 
the winch turns a large drum, reeling 
in hundreds of yards of steel wire, and 
the glider takes off. Upon reaching a 
height of 500 feet, the pilot releases 
the tow rope and begins the descent 
in slow, gliding circles, to land at the 
point of take-off. This is practiced 
with both winch and auto towing. 

The next phase of instruction is 
learning the stall characteristics of the 
glider. For this purpose, a plane tows 
the glider to an altitude between 2,000 
and 3,000 feet. The pilot stalls and 
enters into spins from straight-away 
flights and steep turns, and learns how 
to effect recovery. 

When the pilot is ready to solo, he 
is checked on his handling of the 
glider Special emphasis is laid on 
smoothness of operation. On subse 
quent solo flights, the instructor may 
hop in from time to time to check 
the student’s progress or to spot any 
noticeable faults. 

Then there follow tow flights in 
formation, and landings made afte: 
cutting loose at successive heights of 
2,000, 3,000, and 4,000 feet. Pre 
cision landings are practiced with the 
pilots attempting to stop at a given 
spot, after approaching over an un 
obstructed flight path as well as over 
simulated obstacles. On cross-coun- 
try flights the instructor accompanies 
the pilot, but the latter handles the 
controls for distances of 200 to 300 


miles. 


PBY Training Required 


High point of the training course 


is learning to land at strange fields. 
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This requires skill and resourcefulness. 
A pilot must fulfill his flight assign- 
ment with the aid of only the wind 
and a compass. Given the map desig- 
nation of his objective, the pilot is 
ordered to cut loose at a signal from 
the tow plane. From then on he is 
on his own. After several miles of 
free flight, he must approach the spec- 
ified area in tactical maneuvers. 

Expansion of the Marine glider 
training program has been rapid, and 
even greater speed is being generated. 
Three training bases have been author- 
ized, and large transport gliders are 
being delivered. Additional training 
is necessary to familiarize these power- 
trained pilots with the handling of the 
large gliders, many of them as large 
as multi-motored transport _ planes. 
Since much of the flying will be done 
at night or under conditions of re- 
stricted visibility, the pilots must be 
thoroughly acquainted with instru- 
ment flying. Difficult as this is in a 
heavy commercial plane or bomber, it 
requires even more skill and alertness 
when the craft being piloted is at the 
receiving end of a tow rope. Also, 
because of the amphibious nature of 
Marine operations, it is now required 
that the glider pilots have some ex- 
perience piloting seagoing aircraft of 
the PBY type. 

A tough job? Yes. But that is 
what the Marines thrive on. Good 
proof of this is the growth of the 
Marine glider program to its present 
state from an experimental beginning 
only last summer. A few naval avia- 
tors attended two schools in the Chi- 
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We're talking, of course, about Uncle 
Sam's rough-and-ready PARA-MARINES. 
They'll be up front when there's hell to 
pay in Axis land. 


Lieutenant Hagberg will introduce the 
Leathernecks of the Ripcord in SOUTH- 
ERN FLIGHT for August. With 
action shots. 
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GLIDER BOSS of the Marines’ Group 7! 
is Lt. Col. Vernon Guymon. He's known 
as a specialist in jungle operations. 


cago area, and now they are instruct- 
ing new glider pilots or are assigned 
to special duty in line with their avia- 
tion education. 


German Challenge Answered 


In January of this year the Marine 
Corps Glider Detachment was formed 
at Parris Island. This was later con- 
verted into Marine Glider Group 71. 
Parris Island was chosen chiefly be- 
cause of its temperate climate and gen- 
erally favorable flying conditions the 
year around. 

General Mitchell has long recog- 
nized the intrinsic value of the glider 
—the fact that it makes possible the 
hauling of a much greater load than 
can be carried in a transport plane. 
Experts assert that the modern com- 
bat aircraft can tow four times its 
gross weight in gliders. Other con- 
siderations are that the use of gliders 
means fewer engines are required to 
haul a given weight; that gliders can 
operate from small fields without run- 
ways; that they can be constructed 
from non-strategic material and by 
non-strategic personnel; and, finally, 
that they save fuel. 


The impact of these facts on the 
shaping of modern military strategy 
and tactics has already been felt. But 
the glider’s ultimate potentialities are 
startling. The transport of troops, 
weapons, and material by gliders has 
been demonstrated as perfectly feasible 
by the Germans. The challenge they 
have thus thrown down, however, can 
be met by using this new weapon on 
the proper Yankee scale. And that is 
what the Marines propose to do. 
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VULTEE’S SCRAP PAYS OFF 


IN TENNESSEE 


Metal segregation is the key to the success of 


a model salvage drive. 


It eliminated $2,000 


weekly loss in wastage, revealed new angles in 


production. Here's how Vultee handles scrap. 


By GIFFORD 


HE Inland Division of Vultee 

Aircraft, Inc., now turning 
out the Vultee Vengeance dive bomber 
on a mass production scale, has be 
come conservation minded. 


The first salvage order was issued 
on March 13, 1942. Prior to that time 
there had been an average wastage of 
standard parts totaling approximately 
$2,000 per week, the records show. 
It is now estimated that such wastes 
have been cut to around $350 or less 
per week, 

The conservation program at this 
plant is three-fold, including: (1) re 
clamation of scrap, particularly metals; 
(2) collection, sorting, and reissue of 
standard parts recovered after being 
lost or discarded; and (3) disposal ot 
inactive material, such as obsolete 


parts, etc. 
First Phase 


Greatest savings come, of course, 
through salvage and reclamation of 
metals, chiefly aluminum, sec rap iron, 
and brass. Conservation officials esti- 
mate that an average of approximately 
45,000 pounds of segregated aluminum 
scrap is reclaimed each month, plus 
an additional 20,000 pounds of con 
taminated aluminum, such as borings, 
processed parts, and the like. 

Proper segregation is the keynote 
of the metal salvage program. The 
War Production Board has insisted on 
this, and those in charge of conserva- 
tion stress this phase of the work em- 
phatically. Metals that are mixed or 
contaminated are obviously worth only 
a fraction of the price of pure metals. 
It is made particularly clear to the 
workers that contaminated aluminum 
scrap cannot be used for aircraft con- 
struction while the properly segre- 
gated metal may be so reused. 

To secure proper segregation, bins 
marked with different eolors have been 
placed about the plant and employes 
have been urged to segregate scrap 
metals by alloy content and form, 
particularly aluminum and magnesium 
scrap. In some departments large 
metal tubs are used for this purpose, 
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being of a convenient size and shape 
to be hauled out by means of hand 
trucks or tow motors. 


Where excessive amounts of scrap 
begin to accumulate, investigations 
are made to determine the cause and 
possible remedy of such situations. 
Segregation has been so successful that 
the prime aluminum producers, to 
whom this scrap is sold, have approved 
briquetting. (Note: Until segregation 
is completely effective at a plant, that 
plant is required to make loose bales 
so that they can be torn apart and 
examined by smelters.) Briquetting 
as now approved means tightly pressed 
bales are made at less cost and with 
a saving in storage space. 


By way of improving conditions, 
where excessive wastes occur, promi- 
nent, bold-faced posters and display 
boards are put up. These display 
boards are of several types, in the 
main consisting of actual samples of 
broken tools and damaged parts with 
the cost price of each item marked 
underneath. In every case marked im- 
provements have been shown almost 
immediately after the installation of 
such displays or posters. 


Second Phase 


In the second phase of the program, 
1 thorough-going system has _ been 
worked out to reclaim and segregate 
parts previously thrown away or lost, 
such as rivets, bolts, nuts, manufac- 
tured parts, and the like. Such items 
as are judged usable are then -sorted, 
packaged, and returned with proper 
record forms to raw stock storerooms, 
from which they may be reissued as 
needed. 

Reclamation of such parts is no 
haphazard job. Even sweepings from 
the floors of the plant are carefully 
sifted, resulting in the salvage of many 
valuable standard parts which other- 
wise would be lost. A great number of 
rivets and assorted nuts and bolts are 
recovered daily in this way. 

The material conservation depart- 
ment is constantly on the alert to 
determine ways in which damaged or 
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defective parts may be saved from the 
scrap pile. For example, it had been 
found that certain steel cables used 
in airplane manufacture were not 
quite the right length and had been 
designated for scrap. However, after 
investigation, these cables were re- 
worked to make shorter ones by 
merely cutting them to proper length 
and fitting new terminals on one end 
of each. 

Rivets, bolts, etc., are sorted both 
by hand and by machinery. A satis- 
factory rivet sorting machine has been 
put into use and another mechanical 
device for this purpose is now in the 
experimental stage, one that will be 
even more efficient. 

Most effective means of cutting 
down the loss of such small parts has 
been found to be a display consisting 
of sweepings from various depart- 
ments in glass jars. These displays were 
set up in the plant where all workers 
could plainly see them, each jar being 
labeled with department number and 
date. Following the installation of 
such displays, the reduction of week- 
ly waste referred to in the first part of 
this article was shortly effected. 


Third Phase 


In a third phase of the program, in- 
active stock, including obsolete parts 
ind the like, is taken care of. This 
stock is carefully itemized and stored 
in stockrooms. A complete catalog of 
these items has been prepared and ap- 
proximately fifty copies distributed to 
dealers and to various aircraft plants 
throughout the country. In this man- 
ner, resale of these inactive items is 
facilitated. 

It is also interesting to note that ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of all crates, 
boxes, etc., received at this plant are 
in turn reused by the shipping depart- 
ment to make shipments of materials 
to various subcontractors and by plant 
maintenance carpenters in’ making 
bins, shelves, and the like. The re- 
mainder is sorted and stacked in the 
yards where dealers may choose what 
they want. A good bit of this ma- 
terial is sold to employes of the plant 
as well as to outsiders. Odd pieces and 
splintered bits are, of course, sold 
kindling wood. 

Conservation work has_ recently 
been extended to cover salvage and 
sale of obsolete and inactive ma- 
chinery and other plant equipment. It 
is surprising how much is turned to 
light when a drive is made to inven- 
tory unused equipment and acces- 
sories. 

Operations conducted in this con 
servation and salvage prograin have 
netted the considerable 
amounts of money heretofore never 
thought possible. Such programs have 
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HOW CURTISS-WRIGHT SAVES 
$1,000 A DAY AT ST. LOUIS 


Savings made possible through a 
vigorously conducted materials con- 
servation program at the St. Louis 
Plant of the Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion’s Airplane Division average in 
excess of $1,000 a day, according to 
company officials. 

A special department was set up at 
the factory early this year in an effort 
to reclaim all scraps of critical ma- 
terials as well as reduce the precentage 
of waste resulting from various manu- 
facturing operations in the building 
of military aircraft for both the Army 
and Navy. The department was di- 
vided into two sections, namely: Ma- 
terials Conservation, whose function 
is to investigate causes of scrap and 
waste and devise remedies where possi- 
ble; and Materials Reclamation, de- 
voted to the segregation and disposal 
of scrap materials and equipment. 

The materials sorted and disposed of 
by this section include such a wide 
variety of articles as steel and alumi- 
num borings, lead, template steel, paint 
pails, lumber, nuts, bolts, washers, files, 
brass, rubber, burlap, excelsior, paper, 
aluminum sheet scrap, iron, rivets, car- 
tons, floor sweepings, etc. 





been started or expanded in many 
plants at the insistence of the War 
Production Board. However, Vultee 
is convinced that it is not just a war 
duration plan, but a necessary, perma- 
nent job. 

What critical shortages of materials 
will be averted by similar conserva- 
tion plans throughout the country 
can only be imagined, but in its en- 
tirety one can safely say we could 
not do without such a plan. 


Paint solvents, degreasing fluids and 
engine oil are shipped to outside con- 
cerns for reclamation. 

Four investigators are employed by 
the materials conservation section. 
These men work either from salvage 
or trouble reports; track down causes 
of reworks and scrap, and, by bringing 
troubles to the attention of depart- 
ment heads concerned, endeavor to 
correct practices and methods which 
contribute toward the generation of 
scrap. 

All scrap materials prior to disposal 
are gathered each week and made into 
an impressive display at the salvage 
crib, which is located purposely ad- 
jacent to the main employes’ entrance 
to the factory. Labeled by depart- 
ments, the accumulations of scrap have 
a pronounced effect on workmen, thus 
helping to reduce waste. Suitable ban- 
ners (illustrated by the accompanying 
photograph) are placed over the salvage 
crib to attract attention and are 
changed frequently. 

Supervisors and leadmen visit this 
display at least once a week for the 
purpose of reyiewing parts charged to 
their departments. After foremen and 
leadmen have viewed the accumulated 
scrap for the week, the investigators 
make a list of the various parts which 
in their opinion could be altered 
changed for rework, and this list is 
submitted to the engineering depart- 
ment for review. 

In addition to the slogans and pos 
ters, materials conservation is em 
phasized constantly in the plant’s 
weekly publication, The Curtiss- 
W right-er. 
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WE WISH TO DISCLAIM any re- 


sponsibility for the creature (¥) vou 


see on this page. 
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This fluffy fugitive from a gilded 
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cage seems to have hatched out from 
a drop of Gulfpride that splashed on 
the page while we wrote. From the 
looks of it, it’s not even soloed yet, 
despite all the pretty trimmings. 
Furthermore, it behaves as though 
it’s planning to make The Perch its 
home "port. We suppose that out of 
common decency we ought to give 
it a name. 

Better yet—YOU give it a name! 
Something like ‘‘Oscar Octane’’ or 
‘*The Gashawk.”’ 

({’mon, gang, christen this bedrag- 
gled derelict. And if you've any tips 
for pilots that you had to learn the 
hard way, send ’em in and we'll have 
the Oily Bird tell the rest of the fel- 


lows about it. 


Major Al Williams 


alias, ‘Tattered Wing Tips,” 
Gulf Aviation Products Man- 
ager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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photos do a bet- 
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An oil refiner : 
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oil contains vari 
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ing materials 

which make it 

iseless for modern close-tolerance en 


gines. By retining the crude, most of 
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these carbon makers and sludge formers 


are thrown out. Eliminating them makes 
the oil do a better job of lubrication 


At Gulf, we use a spe ial refining pro 


cedure called the Alchlor Process. This 


method of refining “throws out’’ more ot 
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the non-lubricants from Gulfpride It 
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THIS MONTH'S BRAIN TWISTER 
(Censorship permitting ) 

Whenever it rained in the afternoon, at a 

ertain airport, it was fine in the morning 


When it rained in the morning, it was fine 
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in the atrernoon. Over a period of time 
rained 7 days, was fine on 5 afternoons 


and 6 mornings 


How many days does this cover 
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THIS MONTH'S WHOPPER 
Dear Major: 

A while back, you mentioned a tailless 
plane without a fuselage. It seemed like 
the wrong approach to a good idea. A 
wing is bound to contribute drag. I tried 
to solve the problem of drag a different 
way. I made a tailless plane without a 
wine. And Major, it was a blue-streak 
whiz-z-Z! 

But wouldn't fly. 


I dispensed with the fuselage, leaving 
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only the controls. THEY wouldn't fl 


ly. 
I got rid of the controls. That left just me. 
And | wouldn't fly— 


Remembering 


some of your fan- \ 1, i SOUNDS LIKE 
Lor OF PROPWASH 
aa 


tastic stories about 


tO me! 
Gult Aviation Gas- L 
~f\~\ 
oline, I got some. \ \ \ | 
I put some on the Aas 
= 
tuselage, some on o 


the controls, and | ts 





drank some. 

Now we all fly! Independently or as- 
sembled! 

Fast, too. 


“Great-Circle’’ Gribbin, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 
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EQUIPMENT 





PRECISION IS STANDARD WITH 


lifiers for Special Purposes Mercury Pump Galvanometers and Oscillographs Baroid Well Logging Equipment 
surface Recording Pressure Volume Cell Geophones and Cable Portable Sclerograph and Depth 
struments (Humble Type) Gas-Oil Ratio Equipment E.L.I. Chart Scanner Portable Cable and Geophone Indicator 

» Gauges and Samplers Pressure Viscosimeter 4-3 Explorer, Jr. Reels Well Surveys, Inc., Radio- 

L. I. Special High Pressurs Water Bath Assembly Portable Rotary Drill Developing Containers activity Well Logging 

acker for Subsurface Pres- Calibrating Bath Shooting Trucks and Trailers Dynamite Loading Poles Equipment 

ire Gauge Pressure Gauge Testers Seismic Recording Trucks and Improved Master Timing Unit E.L.I. Multiple-Trace 

I. Precision-Built Clock for Vacuum Pumps Trailers Hayward Permeameter Direct Printing Recorder 
ressure Gauge Wet Test Meters Dynamite Trailers Diamond Core Drill Pipe Line Detector 

I. Laboratory Testing Standard Truck Mounted Rotary Measuring Line Reels and Water Determination Mold-Tite Cable Connections for 
auipment Drill Equipment Apparatus Aircraft Electrical Systems 
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resources, facilities and experience of 
E. L. |. are on a 24-hour schedule, supply- 
ing vital precision-built equipment to 
leading aircraft manufacturers ... helping 
the United Nations to finish the job! 


Throughout the past eleven years, E. L. |. 
as one of the largest geophysical research 
organizations in the world, has contributed 
many instruments and developed services 
vital to the Petroleum Industry. Today, the 
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NSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 
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PLYWOOD PARTS OFFER WAR JOBS 
FOR VAST WOODWORKING FACILITIES 


BY L. H. MEYER 


United States Plywood Corporation 


HE aviation industry has grown 

to full stature during the last 
thirty-five years, but throughout its 
progress it has never lost the sparkle 
of youth. Its course has been marked 
by its ability to meet fresh problems 
with a calm, cleat grasp; to adapt 
itself readily to new ideas; to take 
great hurdles of design or production 
in its stride. The record of the last 
six months emphasizes this adapta 
bility. 

For, hardly had the industry ironed 
out its personnel and materiel head 
aches, and adjusted itself to an almost 
fantastic scale of production, than a 
new chain ot problems assailed it. 
These required answers as radical as 
the change-over in Detroit from auto 


motive to wal production 


Wooden Age Returns 


For fifteen years or more, aviation 
had been primarily a metalworking 
craft. A little lumber and some ply- 
wood were used but the dollar value 
of wood products incorporated into 
planes was insignificant Suddenly, 
aviation authorities became cognizant 
of the practical potential importance 
of phenolic-resin bonded plywood to 
shapes of almost unlimited diversity 
As far as engineering went, the 
change meant turning back many 
pages in the aeronautical engineers’ 
handbook and returning to an almost 
forgotten age of aircraft construction 
when plywood and doped linen were 
the industry’s sole materials. 

The generation of men who knew 
plywood engineering had passed. The 
young sprout out of college had 
studied in a school of metal. His 
thinking was metalwise; his knowl- 
edge, metal-based. More inflexible 
mentalities would have been staggered 
by the prospect of reaching into the 
dusty archives of another generation. 
But not aviation. 

Top-flight engineers jumped into 
the breach, once the necessity and 
advisability were established. A 
change which, in a more hide-bound 
industry would have meant months 
or years of effort even in the face of 
dramatically insistent war demands, 
was made in weeks. Blueprints for 
all- or part-plywood planes came to 
life on drafting boards from coast 
to coast. The industry found itself 
mothering a fledgling — a fledgling 
which was all wings and no power — 
the glider. 
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“Bits and Pieces’ will 
go to shops of subcon- 
tractors. But skill in 
precision work must first 
be acquired by wood- 


workers. 


Once the engineering staff had be 
come well launched on its task, pro 
duction loomed as an even more press 
ing problem. Aircraft manutacturers 
were up to their necks in contracts. 
Aircraft plants were geared up in 
manpower as well as machinery for 
metalworking. Woodworking was 
something new and almost foreign. 
How could an industry already strain 
ing under a set program make the 
switch-over? New machinery requires 
metal and skilled mechanics for its 


Seats, wingtips, flaps, ailerons and other 
parts are readily made when 
Weldwood is used. 


construction. Further plant expan- 
sion to house the number of new work- 
men required and the needed super- 
vision presented almost insurmount- 


able difhculties. 


Crisis for Woodworkers 


The industry turned almost auto- 
matically to the well-established and 
well-equipped woodworking industry 
to meet the emergency. Here was a 
huge reservoir of men and machines 
familiar with the fundamentals, avail- 
able for the work and anxious to 
participate in the war program. These 
men knew wood and wood products. 
The hum of a saw, the rattle of a 
planer, the whirr of a sander rang 
familiar to their ears. They knew ad- 
hesives and how to apply them. Press 
and clamp pressures were part of their 
every-day routine. These all were basic 
—simple to the man who knows them 
but an unending source of workshop 
grief to the uninitiated. 

However, this new labor supply 
needed some adjustment. Its first de- 
ficiency was quickly overcome—blue- 
print reading. It is one thing to fol- 
low the print for a dressing table or 
commode. It’s quite another thing to 
follow the complicated layout of a 
plane wing, fuselage or aileron. Drafts- 
men who had forgotten the art of 
blueprint reading, brushed up quickly; 
others were trained. The biggest prob- 
lem was deeper-rooted and more dif- 
ficult to encompass — working to 
close tolerances. Here machinery as 
well as men had to stand for some 
earnest overhauling. The micrometer 
caliper and steel tape suddenly were 
added to woodworking shop tools. 
Bearings with “just a little wobble” 
had to be tightened, saws filed and set 
with just a little more precision. Men 
had to learn to think in hundredths of 
inches instead of sixty-fourths. 

Such a change-over is not made 
lightly or over night. While thousands 
of woodworkers have already gradu- 
ated into this precision production 
class, the task still lies ahead for many 
additional thousands. Precision work 
may not find its niche in woodworking 
plants of post-bellum days but, for 
the duration, it definitely is “in” as 
a critical problem in the conversion 
of furniture factories and their ilk to 
war production. Once these gaps in 
the permanent woodworking set-up 
are spanned, the furniture plant can 
swing into full participation in the 
war program. 


What's Needed 


Woodworkers need not worry about 
“aircraft construction”. Practically 
all of the major aircraft manufac- 
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turers have decided to adopt a “bits- 
and-pieces” program. Fabrication of 
parts will be farmed out to wood- 
working shops. Final assembly will 
be in the aircraft plants and under 
their own direction and supervision. 


Weldwood Aids Conversion 


How far this subcontracting will go 
is as yet problematical. The degree of 
intelligence and intelligent co-opera- 
tion exercised by individual wood- 
working plants will have a direct bear- 
ing on this point. But seats, benches, 
floor-boards, tables, cabinets, instru- 
ment panels, etc. are obvious food for 
this huge woodworking set-up. Fusel- 
age sections, ailerons, wing-tips, doors, 
fins and other similar units will fall 
within the province of the better 
equipped and more skillfully manned 
organizations. While their efforts will 
be further restricted to the utilization 
of lumber, flat plywood and plywood 
bent to conservative single radii, many 
subassemblies will incorporate the very 
complex and intensely engineered 
molded Weldwood units whose produc- 
tion has proven one of the truly start- 
ling modern developments of wood 


tec hnique. 


To the aircraft manufacturer as 
well as to the woodworker, molded 
Weldwood has proven a most signifi- 
cant material. It has lifted practically 
all the age-old restrictions on the ap- 
plication of wood. The plywood-type 
cross-laminations of its veneers con- 
vert wood into a nearly homogeneous 
product—equally strong in all direc- 
tions, and pound for pound, stronger 
than steel. Its application of water- 
proof resin adhesives gives an unas- 
sailable bond between the veneers. The 
tortuously curved shapes emanating 
from the autoclaves present, for the 
first time, non-metallic assemblies with 
the strength and stability of their steel 
or duraluminum prototypes. 


The Weldwood molding process con- 
sists fundamentally of applying pre- 
dipped, templated veneers to male 
molds, enclosing the assembly in 
vacuum bags and developing ultimate 
heat and pressure in an autoclave. The 
work has been done commercially by 
United States Plywood Corporation 
since 1939. Prior to the war, they 
produced and marketed bomber fusel- 
ages, auto-body parts, and several 
thousand boat-hulls. 


While the advent of woodworkers 
into the field of aircraft manufacture 
starts as a radical war-time industrial 
conversion, the economy and ef- 
ficiency of plywood aircraft produc- 
tion lend credence to the possibility 
that a considerable proportion of the 
“switch-over” will be permanent. 
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Nash-Kelvinator will build Vought-Sikorsky boats like this for the Navy. 


NEW ORLEANS TO BUILD 
NAVY FLYING BOATS 


automobile which was going strong 


With a huge assembly plant going 
up near New Orleans, Nash-Kelvina- 
tor has entered Southern aviation to 
inaugurate for the Navy mass produc- 
tion of giant, four-engined Vought- 
Sikorsky long-range flying boats which 
will transport war material and cargo 
to the far-flung combat bases of the 
embattled fleets. 


The big craft will be similar to the 
“Excalibur,” first of a series of Flying 
Aces which American Export Airlines 
will operate between New York and 
Foynes, Ireland. Details of the Navy 
version of the craft have not been 
released although it will be specially- 
designed for cargo service over long 
distances. The airline model last year 
was credited with a range of over 
3,000 miles and a passenger capacity 
of forty-four. 

Nash-Kelvinator’s project near New 
Orleans will include a large hangar- 
plant with adequate space to house a 
number of the big ships. Several thou- 
sand workers will be employed there 
to assemble elements manufactured gt 
scores of points elsewhere in the coun- 
try and shipped to New Orleans. 


Nash-Kelvinator’s first step was to 
design feeder plants and machinery to 
turn out subassemblies and parts in 
quantity. The scattered subfactories 
are now being co-ordinated into a 
giant manufacturing “chain” to speed 
the production of the air freighters 
which the Navy needs to further its 
victories over enemy fleets. 


In charge of the operation near New 
Orleans is Charles T. Lawson, one 
of the top sales managers in the auto- 
mobile industry who was a Marine 
officer in the last war and is an en- 
gineer. Lawson played a vital role in 
a big-time, streamlined push which 
ballooned Nash-Kelvinator’s refrigera- 
tor output from 125,000 units to over 
500,000 in less than three years. Later 
Lawson was a guiding hand in the 
marketing of the radically new Nash 


until war forced conversion of the 
company’s facilities to war production. 


Nash-Kelvinator was among the 
first in the automobile industry to seek 
aircraft contracts. It went directly 
to United Aircraft’s engine, propeller 
and aircraft divisions and came away 
with work orders. First job was a 
government contract for Hamilton 
Standard hydromatic, variable-pitch 
propellers which were turned out in 
mass-production seven months after 
an unused auto factory in the middle- 
west was renovated and occupied. Pro- 
duction has been stepped up every 
month since, and the achievement re- 
sulted in a second and larger propeller 
contract for which another big plant 
Is NOW being completed. 


In the meantime, one of the en- 
gineering organizations controlled by 
Nash-Kelvinator was given the as- 
signment of converting its peacetime 
production of electrical controls to 
the making of intricate parts for the 
automatic plane pilot used in bombing 
planes, and to offer general engineering 
help to the Army Air Forces. This 
program has been under way for some 
time. 


Next came a contract to make an- 
other United Aircraft product, Pratt 
& Whitney aircooled motors. One of 
Nash-Kelvinator’s former automobile 
manufacturing plants rapidly is being 
readied for the work of building Pratt 
& Whitney motors in their entirety. 
These probably will be used to power 
such pursuit ships and fighters as the 
Navy’s new “Corsair” and the Army’s 


“Thunderbolt.” 


SOUTHERN Fuicurt and the aircraft 
industry in its territory welcome 
Charley Wilson and his big New Or- 
leans assembly plant to the South. 
On the record it has already made, 
Nash-Kelvinator will be sending fleets 
of big flying boats across the seas 
months ahead of schedule. 
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The “IRVIN” on the harness 
means the chute is produced in an 


name 


Irvin factory with over 20 years of ex- 
perience built into it. 


Used by the Allied Air Forces in all 
parts of the world. 


Literature can be had by school ex- 


ecutives for the asking. Address Main 
Office in Buffalo, N. Y. 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


1670 Jefferson Ave. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Southern Representative 
LEON McKENNON, Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


Other 


Factories in United States, Canada and England. 


ik Cust 


} SERVING THE UNITED NATIONS’ AIR FORCES | THE UNITED NATIONS’ AIR FORCES 
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IN FUSE CLIP 


FATIGUE 
RESISTANCE 


Now Avastabsein 


LITTELFUSE 


Beryllium Copper Fuse Clips 
They withstand severest, longest vi- 
bration show greater tensile strength, = other a of 
. os v stresses. 
and resistance to heat and corrosion. Spring quality of steel. 
rhree times the grip of best phosphor 
bronze! 


Littelfuse Be. Cu. 
Fuse Clips especially 
designed for Aircraft, 







- 


Movie photo of 
screwdrive test shows 
Littelfuse Be. Cu. 
Fuse Clip’s instant re- 
turn toe perfect form. 


- 


Same test of phos- 
phor bronze clips. Ob- 
serve deformed con- 
dition after test. 





Ask for Littelfuse Be. Cu. Fuse Clip Folder giving details. 
Send for Complete Catalog of Littelfuses for every aircraft 
and instrument purpose. 


LITTELF.USE INC. 


“First in Aircraft Fuses— Pioneer in the Industry.” 
4763 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
233 Ong Street, El] Monte, (Los Angeles Suburb) Calif. 









DARNELL CASTERS 
& E-Z ROLL WHEELS 
KEEP TURNING AND EARNING 







They Give Many More 
Years of SERVICE ee 


A Double Ball-Bearing 
Swivel assures easy rolling 
under heaviest of loads and 
reduces floor wear to a min- 
imum. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate today. ..... 








You are sure to find 
the exact caster or 
wheel for your indi- 











iT’s 


NEW 


AND mt - 
FREE vidual requirements 
oun veut in the Darnell line. 








DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST.,WEW YORK,N.Y. 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A. & M Conferences Chart 





) 
STABLISHMENT of central- 
W PB - controlled 


warehouses of aircraft steels, copper 


ly located 


and brass and cutting tools as emer- 
gency stockpiles. 

Organization of mid-continent air- 
craft parts manufacturers. 

Creation of a Texas section of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers for 
aircraft manufacturers. 

First steps towards the accomplish- 
ment of these three objectives were 
taken by representatives of the avia- 
tion industry June 25-27 at College 
Station, Texas, in a series of Texas 
Aviation Week conferences sponsored 
jointly by Texas A. & M. College and 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT. Over 400 leaders 
of the industry, CPT co-ordinators 
and operators, Civil Air Patrol execu- 
tives and members, Texas Private 
Fliers Association and others, including 
half a hundred entrants in the fourth 
annual A. & M. model airplane con- 


tests, at tended. 


Warehouse Plan 


At the suggestion of E. J. Tynan, 
purchasing agent of Consolidated Air- 
craft’s Texas bomber plant, manufac- 
turers requested the War Production 
Board to set up emergency stockpiles 
of aircraft materials. Washington of fi- 
cials quickly set a meeting for early 
July at which the idea will be dis- 
cussed from all angles. Dallas, for 
which the first emergency warehouse 
was requested, will be the scene of the 
meeting. Tynan said a series of such 
warehouses throughout the nation 
would end the necessity of “treasure 
hunts” by manufacturers when they 
needed some item in an emergency 
and didn’t know just where it was 


available. 


SAE Section Planned 


P. E. Locke, regional WPB procure- 
ment manager, who attended the con- 
ference, telephoned Washington of- 
fices of his branch and succeeded in 
scheduling the additional meeting to 
decide the problem. He was assured 
WPB officials, military agencies in- 
volved, manufacturers and warehouse- 
men would attend the session. A com- 
mittee of Tynan, Jack Hinchliffe, pur- 
chasing agent of North American’s 
Texas plant, and John Kemendo, pur- 
chasing agent of the Guiberson Diesel 
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By ED ELMENDORF 


With a war to be won, 
Southwestern Aviation lead- 
ers get down to fundamentals 
at College Station. Result: 
solution to many problems 
and beneficial results for 
many months to come. 


Engine Company of Texas, was ap- 
pointed to carry the proposal through 
to achievement. Subcontractors, as 
well as prime contractors, would be 
served by the stockpiles. 

Keen interest was centered on a 
group which will organize a Texas sec- 
tion of the SAE and a student group 
of the Society at A. & M. J. D. Red- 
ding of New York, in charge of aero- 
nautical standards of the Society, ex- 
plained SAE’s efforts and accomplish- 
ments in setting up material and air- 
craft specifications. Hollister Moore 
of New York, also of the Society, 
explained memberships and organiza- 
tion of the SAE. Fred Lockwood of 
the Guiberson Diesel Engine Company, 
who presided, said the Texas section 
is needed because of the growth of 
the aircraft industry in the area. The 
Texas section will be established under 
the guidance of a committee of Keith 
of Consolidated, William Lind of 
Guiberson, Harold Schwedes of North 
American, Richard Mark of Lockheed, 
W. I. Truettner of Texas A. & M., 
M. J. Thompson of Texas University, 
George Lacy of the Gulf Oil Company, 
and Knox of Globe. Arthur Herring- 
ton, president of the SAE, wired his 
congratulations to the group. 


Subcontractors Meet 

Jack Frost, secretary of the Air- 
craft Parts Manufacturers Association 
of the West Coast, presided over ses- 
sions devoted to problems of subcon- 
tractors and pointed the way towards 
their organization. The parts makers 
named an organizing committee of 
A. J. Dolan of Dallas; W. G. Green of 
Tulsa; W. C. Witt, E. W. Schadek and 
Donald B. Isom all of Dallas, and 
F. C. Gignoux of Houston. 

Frost reported the dilemma of West 
Coast subcontractors in meeting ris- 
ing labor costs and labor pirating prac- 


Vital Objectives 


tices while adhering to fixed-price 


contracts. 
The subcontractors seek, 
other 


among 
things, permanent exemption 
from price regulations, explaining in a 
resolution that they have “no dealings 
with the public, no significant part 
in inflation and no control over costs 
of labor, materials and other factors 
entering into prices; cannot substi- 
tute materials but must adhere to 
rigid specification on necessary war 


materials.” 


Plywood Talked 


Personnel managers of the various 
plants “took down their hair” and 
frankly pointed out what they found 
praiseworthy and _ objectionable in 
methods of competitors in lanuching 
training programs. Leading speakers 
on the subject were Nate Molinarro 
of North American, R. R. Young of 
Globe Aircraft, William Crawford of 
Guiberson, and Howard May of the 
U. S. Employment Service. The indus- 
try was pictured as applauding the 
success of the Engineering, Science and 
Management Defense Training pro- 
gram in Texas, which is supplying in- 
creasing amounts of aircraft labor. 

Plywood for aircraft was discussed 
in a research panel presided over by 
Allen Guiberson, executive vice presi- 
dent of Guiberson Diesel Engine Com- 
pany. Those taking part, especially 
college scientists who have been con- 
ducting experiments, expressed sur- 
prise that little has been done to adapt 
native woods and chemurgy to avia- 
tion’s needs. Increased experimenta- 
tion, with participation by the indus- 
try to be sought, was planned. Cotton- 
seed hulls were pictured by A. & M. 
scientists as being one of the South’s 
major potential source of ingredients 
vital to plywood and plastics. It was 
also pointed out that woodworkers 
and carpenters must perfect greater 
skill if they are to handle plywood 


in aircraft building. 


CPT Problems 


CPT discussion 
problems facing the training of larger 
and larger numbers of pilots in civilian 
schools for military service. Ed Nil- 
superintendent, 


centered around 


son, Fourth region 
which he said is “out in front of the 
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nation in the training program,” em- 
phasized that no new planes will be 
available for CPT unless provision for 
them is made in the future. The ac- 
celerated training program must be 
handled with existing equipment, he 
said. Operators also were advised that 
gasoline may soon be- 
Therefore they must be 


high-octane 
come scarce. 
careful to remove frequently lead de- 
posits in engines using available grades 
ot gasoline stepped up by ethel. 

Dean Gibb Gilchrist, head _ of 
A. & M.’s engineering department, out- 
lined his plans for obtaining 2,000 
flight strips along highways through- 
out Texas, pointing out their need 
as military and civilian 
Incidentally, the dean pre- 
more aviation 


training is 
ballooned. 
dicted that by 1955 
gasoline will be sold in this country 
than auto fuel. 


CAP Commander Talks 


Aid of 


ference in recruiting glider pilots for 


those attending the con- 


the Army was sought by Lieut. Col. 
Leslie Raybold, representing Maj. Gen. 
Hubert Harmon of the Gulf Coast Air 
Corps Training Center. He said glider 
pilots will probably be in great demand 
in peacetime for air freight operations. 

Major Earle Johnson, national Civil 
Air Patrol commander, highlighted a 
dinner session with details of expand- 
ing CAP operations in coast patrol, 
courier service and other phases of 
civilian defense. He was introduced by 
George Haddaway, editor of SouTH 
ERN FLIGHT, 
growing importance of CAP to both 


who emphasized the 
private flying and the war effort. 
Heading Civil Air Patrol participants 
in a program for them were five CAP 
wing commanders—Texas’ D. Harold 
Byrd, Armstrong, 
Arkansas’ Rex Hayes, Kansas’ Louis 
Ascough and Oklahoma’s Moss Patter- 


Louisiana’s Byron 


son, 

Other distinguished participants in- 
cluded Brig. Gen. J. Watt Paige, state 
director of selective service, W ho spoke 
on occupational deferment at a closed 
session of tactory representatives; ne. 
Commander P. H. Winston, aid to 
Maj. Gen. 
selective service director, and Frank 
Walton, Chamber of 
Commerce representative. 

Dr. Howard W. Barlow, head of 
A. & M.’s aeronautical engineering de- 


Lewis Hershey, national 


Aeronautical 


partment, and Haddaway were co- 
chairmen. Visitors were housed in one 
of the school’s dormitories and fed 
& M. is the 
nation’s largest reserve officer arsenal. 
Entertainment features were topped 
by a “Brazos River Bottoms” barbecue 
and a cotton dusting exhibition by 


in a huge mess hall. A. 


two planes maintained by the Varisco 
plantation for its crop. 
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TEXAS FACTORY DELIVERS COMBAT 
TRAINERS TO SOUTH AMERICA 


North American Aviation, Inc., has 
disclosed that a number of its combat 
trainers have been delivered to seven 
South American countries. The an- 
nouncement was authorized following 
word that the planes had successfully 
completed their flights from the Texas 
factory to Mexico and thence through 
Central America to their permanent 
bases. 


Countries receiving the _ planes 
heralded the deliveries as additional 
evidence of hemispheric solidarity and 
governmental attaches 
themselves as well pleased with serv- 
ice rendered on the orders. 


an nounced 


The officers and men of the U. S. 
missions, which delivered the planes, 
were chosen because of their ability 
to speak the language of the countries 
to which they were going. They will 
remain with the planes for an_ in- 
definite period in order to help mem- 
bers of the foreign air services become 
fully acquainted with methods of 
servicing the sleek ships. 


The AT-6 combat trainer series 
is standard equipment of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces. The AT-6B, the 
trainer series delivered to the South 
American countries is equipped with 
bomb racks and machine guns. The 
low-wing, two-place monoplane had 
complete two-way radio equipment, 
retractable landing gear and variable 
pitch propeller. It is powered by a 
Pratt and Whitney Wasp Motor. 

Because of the importance of the 
South delivery, 
shrouded the movement of the planes 
from the time they rolled from the 
assembly line until they were safe at 
bases in the countries for which they 
were designated. 


American secrecy 


With the importance of hemispheric 
unity, and of trade between the 
United States and South 
growing daily, delivery of the planes 
is regarded as another definite step 
toward closer “good 
with the Latin-American Republics. 


America, 


neighborliness” 





AIRSHIPS AND BLIMPS 


(Continued from page 18) 


Once the blimp finds a sub, it can 
drop its depth bombs accurately. Or 
it can stalk the enemy at his own 
speed, while radioing for surface craft 
or planes to settle the issue. It is 
aided by a listening device trailed from 
the airship which detects submarine 
propeller noises. “Floating” subs — 
those which submerge and ride the 
current without propeller action—are 
betrayed by faint traces of oil, muddy 
eddies, air bubbles, a faint phosphores- 
night. Only = great 
constant, continual 


cent glow at 
patience and 
watching can locate these evidences, 
says Rosendahl, and only the blimp 
crew can settle down at will, hanging 
motionless, to wear out the patience 
of the sub. In the last war, a British 
blimp after hovering while studying 
a suspicious oil spot was about to 
discard this as a clue when a thin line 
was seen to lead away from the spot 
and soon to make a right angle turn. 
A depth charge was effectively dropped 
at that turn. In another instance, 
studious British blimpers learned, after 
spending hours in one spot, that sea- 
gulls were attracted to and followed 
periscopes. A swift, passing glance 
would never have detected a wooden 
crate which another British crew found 
moving against the tide, caught or 
placed, as it was, atop a submerged 
submarine’s periscope. 


Germans, too, were skilled sub 
hunters. A Zeppelin sighted and 
bombed the British submarine E-18 
—in seventy feet of water. On a single 
occasion a lone German airship sighted 
and marked 368 mines. 

Moreover, blimps on convoy have 
stymied the sub. Not a single Allied 
convoy protected by airships was ever 
successfully attacked by submarines 
in the last war. 

In the World War, the British de- 
feated the submarine menace by as- 
signing a blimp to each twenty-two 
miles of coastline. This was accomp- 
lished with 190 blimps. The French 
found need for one for each forty-nine 
miles. At the start of the new war, 
America had to rely on but forty-eight 
blimps, not all of them in existence, 
and expected each—even those “on 
order”—to cover more than 100 miles. 
But more and more are going into 
active duty as the weeks pass. Soon 
they will be slipping out to sea in 
larger numbers, for 200-ship authori- 
zation recently signed by the President 
will doubtlessly be pursued with all- 
out efforts. Victory over the sub 
menace is in sight, the Navy says. 

But Captain Rosendahl, who has 
never ceased hammering away for his 
huge airships, will not be satisfied until 
the final step is taken—commission- 
ing of the first 10,000,000-cubic foot 
airplane carrier. He may realize his 
ambition any day now. Let’s hope it is 
soon. 
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FLIGHT INSTRUCTORS WANTED 

















EXPANDING ARMY TRAINING PROGRAM 
CREATES NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
PRIMARY FLIGHT INSTRUCTORS 


WE apPEAL to hundreds of civilian pilots who can 
best serve their country as Flight Instructors. Aside 
from being able to meet definite qualifications, we 
prefer men of pleasing personality who can inspire 
confidence and grasp the full significance of an 
instructor's responsibilities. 

One of the war’s most important jobs is to prop- 
erly train combat flight personnel. The responsi- 


bility of developing capable pilots is largely the 
























Primary Instructor’s. Through the pilots 
he produces he multiplies his own mili- 
tary effectiveness. Through them he 
fights on every front. 

Refresher courses will be given to all 
applicants who qualify. The Air Force 
Instructor Certificate of Proficiency is received up- 
on successful completion, and employment as a 
Flight Instructor in the Army Training Program 
is effective immediately. Men between the ages of 
21 and 32 will be given prior consideration. While 
not absolutely essential, a college background will 
prove helpful. Starting pay is in excess of usual 
remuneration for flight personnel. Employment 


will be at a new Tucson, Arizona, Flight Center. 


PRELIMINARY FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR’S APPLICATION 
RYAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS - Lindbergh Field, San Diego, California 


GENTLEMEN 


Please accept the following as preliminary application for position of 
Primary Flight Instructor: 


SRVANS 


SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


San Diego California 


























Name 7 inteniinaiinatilabilaiing Age 
Address es ae ee a 
Education sale a oot ee 

Write, wire or phone today and give us your Married or Single. ___ Dependents 

qualifications. Or use the convenient Prelim- Hours Logged__ Flight Rating____——=—A& E License? 


inary Application at the right. 





Instrument Rating? 
PLEASE PRINT OR WRITE 


Radio License? 
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BY BILL 


Gliders Can Carry Bombers’ Fuel ... Bombs, too... Uncle Sam 
Needs Glider Pilots . . . They'll Carry Commandos to Enemy’s 
Backyard... Aviation Week... Your Boy Should Be in A. & M. 


Gasoline Air Trailers 


How can we attack Japan in sufh 
cient torce to damage them effec 
tively? Certainly not by permitting 
them to est iblish bases in the Aleutian 
Islands, which are I 2 possessions, 
and practically part of the continental 
North America. Certainly not by per 
mitting them to strengthen themselves 
in the South Seas, thereby effectively 
encircling Hawaii, and in fact, our 


Ww hole W est ( oast 


We believe that the only way open 
to us to effectively dominate the West 


ern Pacific is by air power 


Major Alexander P. de Seversky, in 
his recent book “Victory Through Air 
Power” advocates the building of tre- 
mendous airplanes W ith long range and 
ibility to bomb Japan from con 
tinental United States and return. We 
would need thousands of such air- 
planes but it will be some time before 


we finally get them in large numbers. 


While not posing as any oracle on 
the subject, we nevertheless are able 
to put two and two together and find 
that they equal four, and we believe 
that long-range bombing can be done 
with materials and equipment we al 
ready have at hand. Listen closely: 

The nited States has recently de- 
veloped and is now building gliders 
is large as our larger transport planes 
ind a number of these gliders may be 
towed behind a single four-engined 
bomber of our largest type. Such a 
bomber may carry 3,500 gallons of 
gasoline ind wth that amount of gas 
has a range of about 8,000 miles. That 
means that, if we are to bomb Japan 
satisfactorily from Hawau or trom 
the United States, we must have con 
siderable more range than we have 
now, perhaps at least twice as much. 

These gliders are capable of carry 
ing a useful load in excess of 15,000 
pounds. Translated into gallons of 
gasoline, this would be about 2,160 
gallons of gasoline. It is not unrea- 
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sonable to expect that two such gliders 
could carry 5,000 gallons of gas be- 
tween them, which, in addition to the 
3,000 which could be carried by the 
bomber in addition to its full bomb 
load, would make 8,000 gallons or 
something over twice its present gas 


supply. 


We already have radio-controlled 
airplanes and we have very highly de- 
veloped the remote controls and re- 
mote indicators, which would be re- 
quired to manipulate the gliders from 
the cockpit of the towing plane. 

Thus it would be possible for a 
B-17 or B-24 to take off towing two 
gliders loaded with gasoline and sim- 
ply by having a gasoline line connect 
these gliders with the towing plane, 
gas could be used from the rear glider 
first, after which it could be cut loose, 
then gas could be used from the re- 
maining glider, which would let the 
bomber arrive at its destination with 
full tanks and full load. 


Such an arrangement would permit 
bombing of either Germany or Japan 
from continental United States and 
permit the safe return of the bombers. 
Of course, only one glider would be 
required to bomb Germany from New- 
foundland and only one glider full of 
gas would be required to permit the 
bombing of Japan from Hawaii. 


This is a feasible plan and can be 
carried out with designs and materials 
and equipment at hand. 


Many variations of this scheme are 
possible, one of which would be to 
load the gliders with some bombs, so 
that when cut loose they would either 
explode in the air or explode upon 
crashing into the ground. For another 
thing it would be possible for them 
to be radio controlled from the bomber, 
so that they could be flown into any 
particularly desirable target. 

We believe that if this war is to 
be won, it must be won with new ideas, 
not simply by following in the foot- 
steps of Japan and Germany, who 




















































have been leading us in the blitzing 
idea thus far. We have got to out- 
blitz them, not by doing the same 
thing in a greater degree, but by 
jumping the gun and giving them a 
shot in the arm of new medicine. We 


can do it. 


Enlist gr in your 
CIVIL AIR PATROL 


Glider Pilot Training 


We believe that one of the greatest 
stimuli given to aviation by the gov- 
ernment is the glider pilot training 
program. Apparently, the govern- 
ment has plans for a glider force of 
tremendous proportion. Some gliders 
are capable of carrying a half hundred 
men and full equipment (and that 
would be a lot of freight), and several 
of them may be towed by one Doug- 
las DC-3 or one of our standard heavy 
bombers. A glider can be picked up 
from a complete stop by a ship flying 
through the air. This would enable 
gliders to be landed in a very much 
smaller field than would be required 
to take off with a heavy transport ship 
and a train of gliders. 


There has not been quite the en- 
thusiasm displayed that we would 
have expected by prospective glide: 
applicants. All those people who do 
apply immediately fall in love with 
the course. It is, of course, a very 
unorthodox method of flying, but we 
believe that any person who has com- 
pleted a glider course will be a great 
deal safer in any type of airplane than 
a person who has not made many dead 
stick landings. 


Qualifications are simple. An ap- 
plicant must be a male citizen of the 
United States between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five years, inclu- 
sive. He must be able to pass a phys- 
ical examination, less rigid than that 
required for flying duty. Visual 
acuity may be 20/40 without glasses, 
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corrected to 20/20. The mental test 
is composed of the Army General 
Classification examination which must 
be passed with a score of 110 or more, 
Aviation Cadet Qualifying 
Examination with a score of 65. 


or the 


Men who possess the necessary 
qualifications will be accepted as avia- 
Army Aijr 


Upon completion of training 


tion students in the 
Forces. 
all those who are graduated will be 
rated staff sergeants on flying status 
with the pay of $144 per month. 
Many will be commissioned officers 
quickly, after displaying outstanding 
ability. 
pilots they will rank with other flight 


When commissioned as glider 


ofhcers and receive pay up to $245 
a month. 
The Army 


glider program as a necessary war ef- 


Air Forces picture the 


fort, making no bones about the vital 
role glider pilots are to play. It will 
be the glider pilot’s assignment to 
carry troops and equipment on offen- 
sive operations to a point behind the 
lines in enemy territory. His passen- 
gers—the air-borne soldiers— will be 
known as the “flying commandos”, 
trained for rough, tough combat under 
any conditions. Thus the glider pilot, 
more than the pursuiter or bombar- 
dier, will directly and literally strike 
the enemy in his own back yard, put- 
ting efhicient, fully-equipped fighting 
troops smack on the scene of action 
and ready to handle any situation that 


may arise. 


Did you say you wanted to help 


win the war? Well, if you’re serious, 
you'll find no better opportunity out- 
side of gliders. Your local recruiting 


ofhce has the details. Gliders may 











come in for a lion’s share of the credit 
for victory when it comes to Uncle 
Sam. 


In addition to that, after the war 
we are certain that there will be a 
great deal of freight hauled by air 
with the use of gliders, and we foresee 
glider trains leaving from some me- 
tropolis, cruising across the country, 
cutting loose a glider here and there, 
as the business demands. Each one 
of these gliders will have to have a 
pilot and that will mean many more 
pilots for gliders than we have for 
aircraft with engines. That means to 
us, then, that very likely there will 
be more pilots than civil aviation can 
take care of after the war, but there 
probably will not be as many glider 


pilots as we will need. 


Enlist gr im your 
CIVIL AIR PATROL 


Texas Aviation Week 


Our hat is off to Governor Coke 
Stevenson of Texas, to Dr. Barlow and 
George Haddaway, who helped en- 
gineer Texas Aviation Week and espe- 
cially to the whole staff and student 
body of Texas A. & M. College. 


Certainly, anyone who has been on 
the campus of Texas A. & M. can not 


fail to be impressed. It is by far the 


most business-like college we have 
seen. It is not a co-educational 
school. All of the students are in the 
R. O. T. C. and are constantly uni- 


formed; they have a serious aspect; 
there is no foolishness of any sort. The 
college 1S ideally situated several miles 
from the city of Bryan, Texas, with 






















































a beautiful campus, plenty of beautiful 
buildings and excellent equipment. 

We can not say too much for boys 
of the Southwest who attend Texas 
A. & M. College. They are courteous, 
clean looking and high spirited. All 
day long, groups of boys marched to 
and from classes and to their military 
drill. For a good part of our life, 
we have been in military service of 
one kind or another, and we have seen 
a great deal of drilling done. None 
of it has beaten these Texas A. & M. 
boys by very much. 

Incidentally, the school is now train- 
ing sailors, marines and soldiers in all 
branches of the service. These boys 
with their different uniforms march- 
ing and drilling on the parade grounds 
make an awe inspiring sight. We, 
and the people we talked to, felt that 
as long as the fate of the United States 
of America is in the hands of these 
boys we are safe. 

Interesting little sidelight is that 
when the Navy boys march up to the 
mess hall for mess, they go in quietly, 
removing their caps as they go. Once 
inside, they sing Navy or college songs. 
The Army boys, on the other hand, 
start yelling when they near the door 
and they yell for several minutes after 
they get inside. Just what the dif- 
ference is we don’t know, but we are 
impressed both by the Navy and the 
Army. 

After being there for awhile, we de- 
cided that was the only place we knew 
of where we would send our two boys 
to college. The tradition, customs, 
general appearance and whole set-up 
of Texas A. & M. College is one we 
can all be proud of. 


Nine days after receiving a telephoned order for a glider, the Aeronca Aircraft Corporation converted a standard Defender into a 
glider and test-hopped it. The photos show the attached nose piece, modified vertical fin, revised landing gear and towing attach- 
ment to the nose. In twenty-four days it had made sixty-one test hops, including some by Lew Barringer, Robert Hinckley, Charles 
Stanton, Mrs. Stanton and others. Army contracts were quickly arranged and quantity production is now well under way. That's action. 


































































The war transforms an airplane sales and 


service organization into a great air train- 


ing institution whose management combines 
foresight with long years of wealthy expe- 


rience in aeronautics and the auto industry. 


By JOHN PEARSON 


HIS is a story about two men 

—a professional uirman and a 
professional automobile man who 
teamed up three years ago tor the 
purpose of building an aviation sales 
and service institution on proven prin- 
ciples and practices of 1utomobile sales 
and service. 

The adaptation to aviation of sound 
merchandising plus service after the 
sale as practiced by the auto industry 
is not a new idea but one that hasn’t 
seen widespread exploitation im avVia- 
tion. 

Les Bowman, veteran airman and 
operator, and O. R. Mitchell, auto- 
mobile distributor with interests from 
Canada to Mexico, are one team who 
followed through with the precept 
that airplanes and autos can mix and 
that selling and servicing them are 
controlled by the same fundamental 
principles. Bowman and Mitchell got 
their heads together, formed The Air- 
craft Shks Company, a quarter- 
million-dollar concern operating on 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth, and went 


to work. 


Today, Aircraft Sales Company and 
its training division, The Fort Worth 
School of Aviation, represent one of 
the most elaborate fixed-base opera- 
tions in the nation. The War has 
played havoc with aircraft sales, but 
the company’s flight training opera- 
tions, its service accessory sales de- 
partments have sky-rocketed. 

In two and one-half years, it has 
graduated 600 students from govern- 
ment-certified flight courses in p¢i- 


mary, secondary, Cross country, cross 


country instructor, advanced in- 
structor and instrument training. 
Abodt half of them—nearly 300— 
are now instructors in civil, Army and 
Navy operations. At present fifty- 
two young men are taking instructor 
training at the Fort Worth School of 


Aviation. 


The school is unique in many re- 
spects. For one thing it operates the 
largest fleet of Ryan trainers to be 
found anywhere in the world. Buz its 
fleet of forty-three airplanes include; 
other models, too. There are eight Ryan 
STA’s, eight Interstate Cadets, two 
Timm plastics with 220 h. p. Conti- 
nental engines, six small Stinsons, 
three Stinson Reliants with 260 h. p. 
Lycoming and 350 h. p. Wright en- 
gines, and other smaller planes such as 
Fairchild 24’s and Cubs. 


Meacham Field, where the school is 
based, is the headquarters of Fourth 
Regional Civil Aeronautics Authority 
functions in weather, traffic control, 
general inspection, CPT, and other op- 
erations. Consequently the Fort Worth 
School of Aviation benefits by these 
government activities being so close 
at hand. Also, the school operates an 
auxiliary field of its own three miles 
away for training purposes. 

Its headquarters at Meacham Field 
is in a newly-completed hangar 180x 
80 feet in dimensions. Offices occupy 
two floors of the hangar. 


On the staff are fifteen instructors, 
twenty-seven shop attendants, nine 
office workers and three stockroom 
employes. “Only the best,” is the 








Cowtown’s Flight Academy 


requirement Bowman imposes on new 
personnel. 


Bowman, still young but never- 





With twenty years of flying experience be- 
hind him, Leslie H. Bowman heads up Air- 
craft Sales Company and its Fort Worth 
Aviation School division. Though his man- 
agerial duties keep him busy, Les finds 
time to spend many hours weekly giving 
aerobatic instruction to advanced stu- 
dents. 





O. R. Mitchell, vice president of the Air- 
craft Sales Company, brings to the firm a 
long and successful background in the 
auto industry. A pilot in his own right, 
Mitchell has attended to his far-flung 
business interests with his privately-owned 
Stinson for many years. 





Left: Instrument students returning from a practice flight in Fort Worth Aviation School 350 h. p. Stinson. This is one of six 
instrument ships used by the school. Center: Ryan ST's are a popular ship in the Fort Worth School, which is the largest civilian 
user of Ryans in the world. Right: A new addition to the Fort Worth Aviation School's list of exceptionally fine flying equipment is 


this “plastic plywood” 220 h. p. Timm trainer, shown here on the School's auxiliary flying field. 
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theless an old-timer in aviation, is 
widely known as a master of aero- 
batics. He holds the international 
aerobatics championship awarded at 
Springfield, Mass., coming out on top 
of Freddy Lund, Ray Faulkner, Low- 
ell Bayles and others in a tapered-wing 
Fairchild 21. In the last couple of 
years Les has personally taught and 
supervised aerobatics for his students 
from time to time. Now they’re at 
war, flying big-powered fighters for 
Uncle Sam. 
Les the other day from “somewhere 


One of them wrote to 


waiting on the Jap”. He told how 
he liked the P-38 and how he could 
make it do “almost anything in the 
book.”” And he added: “I still think 
of the rules you laid down to me back 
in school and I value them above 
everything else when it comes to aero- 


batics.” 


Bowman, with 10,500 hours to his 
credit, began flying in 1923, when he 
was associated with W. B. Kinner in 
the launching of the Kinner Airplane 
and Motor Corporation at Glendale, 
California. They built their first 
plane, the “‘Airster”, for Amelia Ear- 
hart. She learned to fly in the ma- 
chine, which was powered by a 3- 
cylinder, 45-horse Lawrence motor. In 
1926 Bowman was the engineer in 
charge of the construction of the war- 
planes used in filming “Hell’s An- 
gels”. From information he gathered 
in Germany, some of which is still 
secret, and from photographs, he du- 
plicated Fokker D-7’s for Howard 
Hughes, and made Camels out of Tom- 
mies and Avros out of Jennies. But 
his main concern was selling engines. 
In this connection he ran the first air- 
craft engine ATC test ever to be con- 
ducted at the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington. Later he sold, in one 
order, 500 engines to Major Rube 
Fleet at Buffalo, N. Y. In 1929, which 
was the year when dozens of shops 
suddenly began turning out airplanes, 
he bought the first models of many 
types just so Bert Kinner’s engine 
would go into later models. Among 
the “firsts” Les flew and bought were 


the Waco, Fairchild, American Eagle, 


Top to Bottom: |. Fort Worth Aviation 
School has a large assortment of parts, 
two-way radios, instruments and acces- 
sories in its spacious stockrooms. 2. Nav- 
igation is a key subject in the education 
of the modern airman. Here is veteran 
instructor Henry Woods and his instrument 
specialist class. 3. The aircraft rebuilding 
shop guarantees no hold-ups due to oc- 
casional damage to flying equipment. This 
shop is prepared to turn out every type 
of government approved airplane repair 
and maintenance. 4. The Magnaflux room 
contains the latest Magnaflux equipment 
licensed to test aluminum for flaws as 
well as steel. 5. Here is shown the engine 
repair shop. Note the modern machinery 
installed. All work is done by an efficient 
staff of licensed A & E mechanics. 


Monocoupe, Fleet and Timm. He esti- 
mates at least 179 different makes of 
planes made their appearance in that 
year. 

In 1931 Bowman went with Waco 
as western sales manager until 1936, 
when he entered business in Dallas 
with Hal Henning and Doc Booth in 
charge of sales. In 1939 he moved to 
Fort Worth and opened up his present 
operation with Mitchell, a San An- 
tonio business man who is a private 
pilot with many hours of experience. 

There’s still another partner in the 
business. She’s Marty—Mrs. Les Bow- 
man. Marty began flying in 1921 and 
for years was a race pilot for Warner, 
Kinner, Gee Bee, Jacobs and others. 
She was the first woman member of 
the Veteran Pilots Association of air- 
men having flown for at least ten 
years and possessing over 1,500 hours 
of time. Marty at present is rounding 
out preliminaries for an instructor’s 
rating on Link trainers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bowman’s daughter, 
Lorraine, (better known as Larnie) 
now Mrs. Jack Allen, is only twenty- 
three years old but she’s a veteran 
pilot. She learned to fly while only 
twelve years old. She’s personnel man- 
ager of the operation, while her pilot- 
husband, Jack, is sales manager. 

The school staff is under the super- 
vision of Joe Taff, chief instructor 
with 10,000 hours to his credit. Taff, 
one of the original pilots of the Varney 


(Continued on page 38) 


Left: Parachute jumping and handling is a part of the school’s modern curricula. Here 
are students receiving final information after a successful jump and landing on a practice 
airport near Meacham Field. Center: Air conditioned, well lighted classrooms provide 
the environment for effective ground school instruction. Right: For the student's relax- 
ation during ‘‘off’’ hours, a recreation room is available for “hangar flying” or games. 
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FLIGHT: Fort Worth Aviation School takes just 
pride in offering the finest and most thorough flight 
instruction available today. Located on one of 
the nation’s most modern airports, including two 
radio ranges within twenty-nine miles and an Air 
Traffic Control Center, the.candidate for flight in- 
struction has every advantage possible, the finest 
staff of experienced instructors plus the latest type 
of flying equipment. Fully trained and experienced, 
government licensed ground school instructors and 
newest instruction techniques prepare you thor- 


oughly in the shortest possible time. 


EQUIPMENT: Fort Worth Aviation School offers 
one of the largest selections of flying equipment 
in the country. Of the forty-three trainers now in 
operation, six are utilized as instrument ships. Sev- 
eral of each type make certain your rapid advance- 
ment will not be affected by equipment “‘laid up 
for repairs’ or by too many students. All class 
rooms are new and air-conditioned. Complete 
equipment provided by the Fort Worth Aviation 
School protects you from slow-down training due 
to large classes and over-worked facilities. You 
receive Individual attention at Fort Worth Aviation 
School! 


LINK AND INSTRUMENT TRAINING: The demand 
for instrument pilots is tremendous. Get your 
rating now with experienced instructors and latest 
instruction techniques in efficient, comfortable sur- 
roundings. Train where you have ALL the advan- 
tages. Fifteen hours in Army Drift Link Trainer of 
newest type with all adaptations. Fifteen hours in 
aircraft, including the new 220 h. p. Timm Plastic, 
Stinson Reliants from 260 to 350 h. p. and Ranger 
Fairchilds. Our newest type Link Trainer has every 
complement of accessories, simulators of rough air, 
icing conditions, slip stream, individual wind di- 
rection and velocity controls, gyro horizon, gyro 
compass for Army instrument landing procedure. 
Every radio range is duplicable. Train at Fort 
Worth Aviation School—easy term payment plan 
if desired—placement service—reasonable living 
costs—good weather and no delays. Wire or 
write today! 
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FORT WORTH AVIATION SCHOOL 


DIVISION OF AIRCRAFT SALES COMPANY 


Meacham Field 


Fort Worth, Texas 
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AIRCRAFT REPAIR: Aircraft Sales Com- 
pany specializes in service to the private 
owner. More than ever before private 
fliers and operators must have meticulous 
maintenance for assuring safe and efficient 
operations for the duration of the war. 
Our shops are fully equipped and staffed 
for all types of government approved re- 
pair and maintenance. 


ENGINE OVERHAUL: This department 
leaves no stone unturned for precision and 
perfection in engine repair and mainte- 
nance. Elaborately equipped shops in- 
clude motor tear-down department with 
modern cleaning equipment, an inspection 
department affording the most modern 
type of Magnaflux equipment now licensed 
to use the newest process available on 
aluminum as well as steel, and complete 
engine assembly shop with every type of 
machine tool and instrument for major or 
minor engine overhauls and repair. 


RADIO, INSTRUMENTS, ACCESSORIES: 
Shown here is the test and operation equip- 
ment especially designed and built for 
Aircraft Sales by radio specialists. An 
instrument repair shop is also maintained 
for complete service on instruments and 
accessories. We are factory sales and 
service representatives for the following 
leaders in their respective fields: Ranger 
Radios, Learadio, Aeromarine Instruments, 
Lycoming, Continental, Franklin and Me- 
nasco Engines, Magnafiux, Stinson and 
Timm Airplanes, Thurston Fabrics and 
Kolisman Instruments. 



































AIRCRAFT SALES CO. 


Meacham Field 


Fort Worth, Texas 
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FLIGHT ACADEMY 


(Continued from page 35) 


Speed Lines which opened the route 
between Pasco, Wash., and Salt Lake 
City, Utah, in 1926, and later flew the 
run between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco for the same company, was 
four and one-half years with Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines. More recent- 
ly he was with Harry White School 
at Palo Alto, California, instructing 


Stanford University students. 


Richard Palmer, instrument in 


structor, has a varied background of 





school and airline instructing experi 
ence. He came to the Fort Worth 
School of Aviation direct from three 
years of factory test flying and twelve 
years over-all flying experience. 

H. B. Richards, who came from 
the Link factory to join the Fort 
Worth School of Aviation, knows all 
the answers to questions about the 
highly-coveted Link operated by the 


school. 


The ground school is presided over 
by Ray Houseal, whose versatility 
comes from a thorough knowledge of 
all subjects. He has been a chief in- 





structor in ground courses for the last 
five years at the school and others. His 
assistant, Bob Henry, is likewise versed 
in all subjects. Both are licensed 
A. & E. mechanics, skilled in the prac- 
tical side. Also, both are pilots. 

The school’s instruction also benefits 
from the keen interest of Dr. Cortell 
Holsapple, of Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, who is the co-ordinator. 

The Fort Worth School of Aviation 
emphasizes a policy of specializing in 
monoplanes for training students. 
Thus, as pointed out by Bowman, the 


(Continued on page 51) 





their new Fort Worth 
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Lycoming Congratulates 


AIRCRAFT SALES CO. . . 


on the excellent facilities for Aircraft 
Maintenance and Training provided for 
the Southwest by the establishment of 


headquarters. 
















THE TRAINING PLANE 
ENGINE OF TODAY... 
THE PRIVATE PLANE 
ENGINE OF TOMORROW 





WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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. . . Let Aircraft Investment Corporation 
Finance and Insure Your Operations. 


Non-scheduled civil aviation is now “over the 


zation of its resources for the duration. 


Take advantage now of our reasonable insur- 


ance and finance rates so you can do your full 


part! 
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ATRCRAFT INVESTMENT Corporation 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


The only company in the Southwest offering the same rates and cover 


ages quoted by Insurance 


agencies specializing in Aviation insurance 
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Completely 
Air Conditioned 


Step at the TEXAS STATE. Enjoy the large com- 
fortable rooms ... the tasty meals in the Famous 
Silver Grill . . . the restful quiet of its air condi- 
tioned atmosphere. 


Take a tip from experienced travelers and make 
the TEXAS STATE «a Houston “Habit” ef yours. 


B. F. ORR, Manager Fannin at Rusk 


TEXAS STATE HOTEL 


HOUSTON 








Immediate Deliveries 


RANGER RADIO EQUIPMENT 


Now Being Made to C.A.P. Planes 


10.5 WATT 12 VOLT TRANSMITTER Sy 
Model 206 

Weighs only 13 Ibs. 2 oz. complete with power supply; transmits on 

3105 KC and 6210 KC, crystal controlled; transmitter cabinet measures 

only 42” high, 5Y%2” wide, 5.” deep—power supply cabinet some 

size; Price, with Model 501 power supply, mike, loading coil, tubes 


and connecting cables . . . $167.50. 
ee iE 
GS «S12 «VOLT, 3-PURPOSE RECEIVER AND INTERPHONE SE 
Model 109 


Features 195-410 KC band, 3105 KC ‘‘spot’’ frequency, and two-way 
interphone circuit; weighs only 4 Ibs. 6 oz.; same size as Model 206 
Transmitter; power supply unit Model 503 furnishes power for this 
receiver and Model 206 Transmitter; Price, complete with tubes (head 
phones extra) including Model 206 Transmitter and 503 Power Supply 
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Model 108 


Hos same features as Mode! 109 Receiver, except it operates from 
self-contained, easily replaced, dry batteries; measures 41/2” high, 
5," wide, 8” deep; weighs only 6 Ibs. 3 oz. complete with tubes and 
batteries; Price including batteries and tubes (head phones extra) 





$59.50. 
email —— 


Let AIRCRAFT SALES CO., exclusive RANGER dis- 
tributors for Texas, demonstrate these remarkable 
units to you. Immediate deliveries now being made. 


Electronic Specialty Co. 


3454 Glendale Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SPECTIONS. 





@ Authorized Magnaflux instal- 
lations in the outstanding overhaul 
stations and flying schools emphasize 
their ability and desire to maintain 
that “good record” by offering the 
latest, most modern service. 


The quality of this service is upheld 
by the continuing leadership of 
Magnaflux in engineering supervision 
and council. 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
5908 Northwest Highway, Chicago 
New York + Detroit + Los Angeles 












































Wage Ceiling Asked; 

Parts Makers Suffer 

| in Labor Turnover 

; arn scheduled 


r early July n Los Ars s by the labor 
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tc Parts Manufacturers Association com 


plained of a serious labor turnover “due large 
ly to premature statements on possible wage 
freezing issued from Washington before any 
actual freezing order was put into effect.’ 

Jack Frost, APMA secretary, 


subcontractors were faced with having to bid 


warned that 


‘ ympetitively for their labor ind bu ine 
practically all of which is on a fixed-price 


basis. On the other hand, most of the larger 


uircratt companies are doing a good deal of 


their work on a cost-plus, fixed-fee basis, he 
said, and if the government pays the dif 
terence they can increase wages without any 


uppreciable loss themselves, Frost said labor 


leaders are repeatedly demanding large wage 


increases from subcontractors 


Parts Order for Spartan 


Spartan Aircraft Company of Oklahoma 
is begun work on a new contract for fighter 
plane parts including wings, doors, fuselages, 
attachments and other parts. J. Paul Getty, 
president, said his plant is already operating 


on a twenty-four-hour schedule, completing a 


Naval training plane contract 







June 21 was the tenth anniversary of the founding of the Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. Actually, however, the story of Lockheed goes back thirty years to this three- 
place seaplane. It was the first plane ever built by Alan and Malcolm Loughead (this 
was changed in 1928 to “Lockheed” to conform with its pronunciation) and it carried 
hundreds of passengers at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco. 








The Camfield Manufacturing Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich., has announced the Cam- 
field Compregwood Adjustable Pitch 
Propeller, made up of thin Maple lamina- 
tions, pressure-impregnated with a phenol 
formaldehyde resin, and super-pressed to 
shape in heated steel dies. The process 
changes the wood's specific gravity to 
that of a molded plastic, providing sta- 
bility unaffected by weather conditions. 
No amount of erosion can alter the hard, 
polished surface, which is imparted 
by the polished surfaces of the 
die, it is claimed. 


Guiberson’s Diesel 
Air Engines Praised 


The Guiberson Diesel Engine Company of 
Texas, manufacturer of America’s only air- 
craft air-cooled diesel engine, has been cited 
by Major General Campbell, chief of Army 
ordnance, for the success of Guiberson aircraft 
diesels in tanks. “We need your production,” 
said the message in reference to attacks against 
Axis forces, “to continue to smash them harder 
and harder and to drive our tanks ahead until 
they rumble down the streets of Berlin and 
Tokyo. Keep them coming.” 

Allen Guiberson, executive vice president, 
said diesel aircraft engines may soon be driv 
ing American airplanes to victory. “They are 
the ideal power plant for cargo planes,” Guib 


erson commented. 


Vega B-17’s Appear 
Ahead of Schedule 


Vega Aircraft Corporation has begun deliv 
eries of B-17 Flying Fortresses six months 
ahead of schedule, even while turning out 
twin-engine Ventura bombers ahead of sche- 
dule for the British. The young Vega organiza- 
tion, whose initial tooling was started less 
than a year ago, was the first manufacturer 
to make deliveries under the Boeing-Vega 
Led by Chief 
Engineer Mac Short, Vega vice president, 100 


ot the company’s engineers spent several weeks 


Douglas pooling arrangement. 


at the Boeing plant obtaining engineering 


data 


Institute Receives 
Guggenheim Estate, 
Glenn Martin Funds 


Major Lester D. Gardner, executive vice 
president of the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, has announced the gift by Mrs. 
Daniel Guggenheim of her estate near Port 


Washington, L. 1, for the establishment of a 
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center for aeronautical research and study as 
a memorial to her late husband. 

Later, Glenn L. Martin was announced as 
having established an endowment fund con- 
sisting of 25,000 shares of stock in the Glenn 
L. Martin Company, total value of the shares 
being over $450,000 at the present, bearing 
the name of his mother, Mrs. Minta Martin 
The fund will enable the Institute to take 
the first steps in utilizing the Guggenheim 
estate. Mr. Martin specifically requested inten 
sive study into high altitude flying conditions 


New Wind Tunnel 
for North American 


North American Aviation, Inc., is nearing 
completion ot a new wind tunnel at its 
California plant to speed test work on pro 
posed new models and improvements tor 
B-25’s and other models already in production 
It will be capable of producing a 327-miles 
per-hour airspeed 

The tunnel is in essence a large, continuous 
tube built around a rectangle. It narrows to 
1 throat seven and three-fourths feet high by 
eleven feet wide in which testing will be done 
Although tl 


the moving Ait will give the Same reaction 


c models to be used will not move, 


and all major reactions will be measured 
within a very small percentage of error. Air 
will be driven by a seven-bladed, nineteen-toot 
propeller turned by a 3,000 horsepower elec 
tric motor. Eddies and burbles in the air flow 


will be avoided 


| 
Nort! American built the tunnel after 
Aving wait valuable weeks and even 
months for a turn at other California tunnels 
which serve the various manufacturers 


BRIEFS 


An ce grip tread, utilizing $T rp cvlindri 
cal crimped steel inserts instantly effective on 
both snow and ice, has been perfected by 
the UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 

The Whiting Model E3} Engine Assembly 
Stand, a new unit for holding large in-line 
aircraft engines in any desired position during 
assembly for overhaul, has just been announced 
by the WHITING CORPORATION of Har 
vey, Illinois A robot spray painter that 
sprays automatically the multitude of parts 
that comprise Martin bombers has been in 
stalled by the GLENN L. MARTIN COM 
PANY of Baltimore. Operated by five men, 
the device does in a third of the time the 
work formerly requiring fifteen men to do. 
Excess paint spray is filtered through a verita 
ble waterfall and collected in a big tank, later 
to be skimmed off with ladles 

A new precision verticle bench drilling ma- 
chine, said to be equally adaptable to the tool 
room and high speed production lines, has 
been announced by the DURO MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, 800 East 61st Street, 
Los Angeles. It is guaranteed to have a run out 
ot 0003, incorporates precision taper roller 
bearings in the spindle, and is equipped with 
convenient, splined disengageable handles which 
operate micrometer adjustments for each direc 
tion of the table movement of which the verti 
cal travel is seven inches, longitudinal travel 
cight inches and transverse travel five inches. 

To help to speed new and more powerful en 
gines into production, WRIGHT AERONAL 
TICAL CORPORATION has devised single 
cylinder test stands for tests on pistons, spark 
plugs, valves, piston rings, piston pins, intake 
and exhaust ports and cooling fins New 
airplane engines on breaking-in runs now have 
been harnessed to produce power for machin« 
WESTINGHOUSI 


has supplied one large aircraft engine maker 


tools and lights already 


with sixteen generators of the type long used 


in small Diesel-electric power plants. Each en 
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gine can produce about 2,000 kilowatt-hours 
VEGA AIR 


CRAFT chemists have substituted phosphoric 


during its runs in test cells 


and chromic acid for hydro-fluoric acid in the 
cleaning ot sheet metal to be spot welded They 
get a cleaner, brighter surface and tip cleaning, 
formerly necessary after every ten or fifteen 
spots, has been extended to every 500 to 800 


spots. 


Wide interest is being attracted by a new 
type variable height airplane jack developed 
by E. P. Grime of the MALABAR MACHINI 
COMPANY of Los Angeles 


gan production July 1 in its new factory after 


The company be 
moving from Huntington Park. Develop 
ment of a new heavy duty air-cooled arc welder, 
known as the 250 F, has been announced by 
the ERGOLYTE MANUFACTURING COM 
PANY of Philadelphia. It contains a built-in 
cooling system and is heavier all around than 
its sister model, the non air-cooled Ergolyte 


250 ; GENERAL ELECTRIC has an 


nounced a new line of polyphase induction 
motors in sizes from one to twenty horsepower, 
NEMA frames 203 to 326 inclusive, suitable 
for use under magnesium dust conditions 
Labelled as suitable for Class Il, Group E lo 
cations, the new line was designed for the 


increasing number of plants using magnesium 


Cessna Guards Stage 
“War” on Paratroops 


Maneuvers under simulated wartime condi 
tions have primed the Cessna Aircraft Com 
pany’s “industrial guards” for efficient com 
bat against possible paratroop attacks. Recent 

~ F 
y Company A o ve guards staged a mock 
ly € I A of tl is staged : 
attack which was quickly repulsed 


At 7 p. m. the “enemy” roared over Wichita, 


dropping paratroops near the plant Guards 
mobilized at 7:10 p. m. and at 7:15 p. m 


were in position Armed with Springfield 





The Vega Aircraft Company at Burbank, California, says its production of B-17 Flying 
Fortresses has been stepped up at least three months by use of ground walnut shells, 
an ordinary baker's bread mixer, a cookie oven and a copper kettle such as used for 
Plastic “nut bread’’ thus made is used in several ways—as a drill 
jig, a forming die that will stand up to 8,000 pounds pressure per square inch under 
the hydropress, a formed router block, a shaper block, saw jig, punch jig, 
checking fixture or forming die for plexiglass noses. 


the family wash. 
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yuickly as 


possible to the attack ¢ arry the fight as far 
trom the plant Is possIDic The battle” was 
won after a uple of tricky flank movements 


The Cessna Industrial Guard was the first 


ch defensive unit organized in the aircraft 
dustry It never halts its training. And 
it is constantly recruiting workers, appealing 
hem to spend their spare time “learning to 

lap the Japs ane ther Axis hoodlums.” 


Texas-Built B-24D’s 
Cited for Victories 


( ymmendat fron tne services for war 
ccon plisl ment t uircratt have now been 
eceived by all major manufacturers with all 
current types of planes, wit! the exception 
Republic's P-47, having performed under fire 

Latest rchids” went Consolidated’s 


Texas plant for B-24D’s in success against the 


Axis from the Nortl Aclantix where they 
destroyed three German submarines and two 
enemy planes, to Africa, where one of the 
four-motored bombers flew 2,300 miles to 
bomb Tripoli. Bell's P-39 and Martin's B-26 
were cited for successes against the Japs in 
the Aleutians and elsewher n the Pacific 


TWA Names Winners 
of News Competition 


Trans« t tal & Wester Air, Inc., has 
ounced wW r t t nit annual avia 
writing 1 p togray rs contest Di 

1S) winner ire Frederick (¢ (sraham. avia 
tion editor ft New York Times; Dick 
Darrow former aviat editor f the Co 
imbus (O Citizer Eric Bramley, man 
izing ditor t America Aviation magazine, 
and Edward Salan y Pitt burg! Sun Tele 
grap photograp | wards for con 
ently ley pins turing 14] the most 
ind best t | ! Writing con 

ne air transportat 4 be made at a 


Aircraft Steel Named 
Young Radiator Rep 


The Young Radiator Con pany ot Racine, 
Wis manufacturers f heat transfer prod 
ucts for tn aircraft 1utomotive, marine, 
transportation, building and her industries, 
announced the Iippointn t t Aircraft Steel 
und Supply Company f Wichita, Kansas, 
i ales representative in the Southwest and 
( itral Scates area for Y g aircraft prod 
ucts These include oil ten perature regula- 

engine jacket ¢ ng radiators, super 
irger oers cab eaters and other 


nits. O. W. Wortman is president and treas 
urer of Aircraft Steel and Supply. F. H. Mac 
Michael is general manager and purchasing 


agent and K. W. Pringle is vice president. 


Lunch Dancing Okayed 
for NAA Texas Plant 


Dancing during lun per is by workers 
in the North American Aviation, Inc., Texas 
plant has been approved by Factory Manager 
Harold F. Schwedes. The plant already broad 

r 
casts news reports ind mu ver 2 public 
address systen wit “ buildings arc 


equipped 


PERSONAL NOTES 


PAUL ]. FRIZZELI of Washington, D. ¢ 
has joined the Fairchild Aircraft Division at 


Hagerstown, Maryland : manager of the 
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Contract and Field Serv 
ice Department. In 1938, 
Frizzell became secretary 
of the newly created 
CAA and_= subsequently 
was made co ordinator 
and secretary with re 
sponsibility for the busi 
ness management of the 
CAA, the Administrator 
ind the Air Safety Board 
He resigned in 1940 to 
return to private busi 
ness upon announcement 
of the proposal to return 
the CAA to the Depart 
ment of Commerce 
CLYDE JORDAN was 
elected vice president and 
manager of the line sup 
port division of Adel 
Precision Products Corp., 
at a recent board of directors’ meeting, accord 
ing to an announcement by H. Ray Ellinwood, 
president of the Burbank aircraft equipment 
company. Jordan was one of the first five em 
ployes of Adel when it was formed in 1938 
and his rise to management of Adel’s largest 
department has been almost as rapid as the 


growth of the company itself 


HENRY M. HOGAN, a vice president of 
the General Motors Corporation, has succeeded 
Ernest R. Breech as chairman of the board 
rf directors ot North Americ in Aviation, In 
Hogan, a director of North American sinc 
1934, has been a member of the legal staff 


tf General Motors sicne 192 


CHARLES I. STANTON, veteran of com 
mercial aviation, who began his flyine career 
n 1917, has been confirmed by the Senate as 
Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics Ad 
ministration Stanton learned to fly at Kelly 
Field in 1917-18 and served as second lieu 
tenant with the 122nd Aero Squadron 

Appointment of B. ¢ BRIODY as field 
engineer for Keystone Asphalt Products Com 
pany has been announced by I RK Johnson, 
sales manager . EMERY F. JOHNSON, 
for the past eleven years in the traffic de 
partment of United Air Lines, and until re 
cently district trafic manager in Hollywood, 
has joined the planning and production staff 
of Aircraft Accessories Corporation in Kansas 
City, Kansas Chosen as “Alumnus Num 
ber One” for the year, P. G. JOHNSON, 
president of Boeing Aircraft Company and 
Boeing Airplane Company, was conferred the 


degree “Alumnus Summa Laude Dignatus” by 


the University of Washington lohnson is 
the fifth person in the school’s history to be 


thus honored 


JOHN H. CLEMSON, general trafic man 
ager of TWA, has been granted leave of ab 
sence to go on active duty as a captain in 
the Army Air Forces, according to an an 
nouncement by V. P. Conroy, vice president 
of the airline Appointment of Brigadier 
General FRANK J. McSHERRY as Director 
of Operations of the War Manpower Com 
mission has been announced by Commission 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt : V. I. MON 
TENYOHL, vice president and for the past 
thirty-five years a member of The B. F. Good 
rich Company, has resigned because of ill 


health 


» flyer and aero 


J. E. HUGHES, well-know 


nautical engineer, is resident manager of Adel 


Precision Products Corporation's new engineer 
ing service office in Dallas, Texas, according 
to an announcement by H. Ray Ellinwood, 
president of the Burbank aircraft equipment 
company R. STANLEY WEBBER, di 
rector of public relations for Delta Air Lines, 
has also been appointed assistant to the general 


manager ( I Woolman, executive vice 





IN NEW POSTS. Fred Lockwood (left), formerly with Borg 
Warner, has begun duties as public relations director of 
Guiberson Diesel Engine Co. of Texas. Herbert DeShong 
(center), Dallas newspaperman, has been named assistant 
to the factory manager at North American Aviation'’s Kansas 
plant. Charles Lawson (right) is general manager of Nash- 
Kelvinator’s New Orleans aircraft factory. 


president and general manager of the airline, 
announced the appointment . . . HENRY | 
KINGMAN has been elected executive vice 
president of Solar Aircraft Company, San 
Diego, California, to assist in the management 
of Solar’s three manufacturing plants, two of 
which are in California and one in Iowa 

In line with United Aircraft’s policy of 
prometing within its own ranks, Vought 
Sikorsky Aircraft’s general manager, C. J 
McCarthy, has announced the appointment of 
Assistant Factory Manager B. 1 TALIA 
FERRO to the position of factory manager; 
Factory Superintendent JOHN F. MEMMERT 
to the position of assistant factory manager; 
und Assistant Factory Superintendent SYD 
NEY HEXSON to the position of factory 
superintendent EARLE I FAY, general 


foreman of final assembly, was appointed as 


istant factory superintendent 


A. J. DOI AN, with ¢ onsolidated Aurcratt’s 
Engineering Department for twelve years, an 
nounces the establishment of Dolan Aircraft 
Manutacturing Company in Dallas, Texas 
Dolan had recently been associated with Hart 
well Aviation until the newly established 
small parts” factory under his own banner 
demanded all of his time 
@ FRED LOCKWOOD, formerly with Borg 
Warner, has assumed duties as director of 
public relations for the Guiberson Diesel En 


gine Company of Texas 


AIRLINES 


Army Service Expands 


The War Department has stated that the 
new air division of the Army Transportation 
Service “will effectuate many projects long 
planned by the Army.” Consequently ob- 
servers expect immediate accomplishments in 
co-ordination of air with other forms of trans- 
portation in the Services of Supply in an effort 
to save time and costs in the rapid’ movement 
of men and materials. 

Ray W. Ireland, former United Air Lines 
trafic manager, was appointed chief of the 
division with Captain Laigh Parker, formerly 
vice president in charge of traffic for Delta 
Air Lines, as his assistant. 

Meanwhile, All-American Aviation, Inc 
celebrated its third anniversary after establish 
ing an exceptional record of extending speedy 
mail service to scores of isolated communities 
having no airports or landing fields. It has 
completed 94 per cent of its schedules and 
using single-engined airplanes on daily schedue, 
had flown 1,712,105 revenue miles and trans- 
ported 375,762 pounds of mail. “Stops” num- 
bered 92,934. Richard C. Du Pont, hard- 
working pioneer, heads the company, which 
serves 112 communities in six states... The 
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Air Express division of the Railway Express 
Agency announced air express will continue to 
be flown over the airlines on all scheduled 
passenger flights. An increase of 89.6 per cent 
in poundage the first quarter of this year over 
last year was reported. During the three 
months air express shipments totaled nearly 
4,000,000 pounds. Avianca, Colombia’s 


national airline and an afhliate of Pan American 


Airways, has completed flying 12,973,493 
passenger miles without an accident of any 
kind. Cubana of Cuba, also a PAA affiliate, 


has flown 3,567,391 passenger miles without 
accident of any kind. In Bolivia the gov 
ernment has launched an experimental air 
freight program to bring fresh meat and other 
foodstuffs from Beni to La Paz, the capital. 
Lack of transport heretofore has enforced a 


scarcity of meat in La Paz 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY directors 
m May 29 declared a dividend on common 
stock of ten cents per share payable July 1, 
1942, to stock of record June 20, 1942, and 
the regular semi-annual dividend of twenty 
five cents per share on preferred stock payable 
July 15, 1942, to stock of record June 30 
June 16 was fixed as record date for stock 
holders entitled to vote at the annual meeting 


on July 15 


New Gas Synthetic 


Shell Oil Company, Inc., has put into com 
mercial production a new high octane blend 
ng synthetic possessing an exceptional anti 
knock quality in super-charged engines and 
making possible quicker take-offs. It increases 
the power of high-octane gasolines consider 
ably. Shell cliams it is possible to convert 
existing plants for producing the new syn 


thetic with ease and expediency 


Douglas May Build 
Factory in Chicago 


Leverett S. Lyon, chief executive officer of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, has 
announced “positive assurance” that a huge 
new plant will be built by Douglas Aircraft 
Corporation in Chicago for the production of 
air freighters of a four-motored type. He 
said the project will occupy a 1,347-acre site, 
will cost about $20,000,000, and will employ 
more than 15,000 workers. 


NAA Re-elects Wilson 


Gill Robb Wilson, New Jersey state avia- 
tion director, was re-elected for a third term 
as president of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting, June 19-20, in 
New York. Other officers named are William 
P. Redding, Denver, executive vice president; 
Harry K. Coffee, Portland, Oregon, and 
William R. Enyart, New York, vice presi- 
dents; Robert Fleming, Washington, D. C., 
treasurer, and Wayne W. Parrish, editor and 
publisher of American Aviation, secretary. 


Cub Taylor Heads AWA 


The Aviation Writers Association at its 
innual meeting in Washington, June 19-21, 
elected Sloane “Cub” Taylor, aviation editor 
of the New York News, as president to suc- 
ceed Devon Francis of Time. Others named 
are Charles Gale, editor of Sportsman Pilot, 
first vice president; George E. Haddaway, 
editor of SouTHERN FLIGHT, second vice 
president; William S. Friedman of Air News, 
and Leighton Collins, editor of Air 


secretary; 


Facts, treasurer 














































STANDARD Products 


Standard for the industry 


STAN DAIR 


= Sz 


S. Army Aijr 
Corps—to the Royal Canadian Air 
Force—to the British Royal Air 
Force—and to leading American 


Suppliers to the U 


aircraft manufacturers. 


Thermostats and Pressure 
Relief Valves and Tanks 
for Liquid Cooled En- 
gines 


Sheet Metal Stampings 
and Welded Assemblies 


Aircraft Lighting Equip- 
ment 


STANDARD AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTS. INC. 


oAYTON,OoHIO 





* MACHINE TOOLS 
* ELECTRIC HAND TOOLS 











* 









* CLEVELAND TWIST DRILLS 

* SIMONDS SAWS AND FILES 
* STARRETT PRECISION TOOLS 
* BLACK HAWK WRENCHES 
* MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT 






Company. 






and many others. 





Tools- Equipment- Supplies 


FOR THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Among the many advantages which aircraft manufacturers find in Texas 
is a dependable source of tools, machines, equipment and supplies, avail- 
able through such aggressive distributors as Well Machinery & Supply 


One of the largest stocks of aircraft and industrial supplies in the entire 
South is here for your needs. The lines we offer include such famous 
names as Starrett, Black Hawk, Simonds, Cleveland, Black & Decker, 


Write, wire or phone for quotations on your requirements. 


1629 Main Street 


Well Machinery & Supply Co. 


Fort Worth, Texas 











378 INDUSTRIAL BLVD 


Dallas, Texas 
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OUR BONDS WILL MAKE US FREE . . BUY WAR BONDS 
Keen Our Independence .. . Remember July 4, 1776 


THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPAN 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Omaha, Neb. St. Louis. Mo. 


Okla 





AIRPORT 


Kansas City, Kan. 







































































Navy to Add Twenty to 
Thirty New Air Carriers 


The Navy has been authorized under the 
new $8,500,000,000 fleet expansion bill to 
construct immediately 500,000 tons of aircraft 
carriers—about twenty to thirty ships in 
number in a change of naval warfare em 
phasizing aircraft carriers as rulers of the sea 


over and above battleships 


Prewar figures showed the Navy had 
eighteen carriers built or building One, the 
Lexington, was lost in the Coral Sea battle 


Schedule Listed for 
Air-Ground Maneuvers 


Joint operations in the Sout ind West by 
sir and ground forces, together with jungle 
und desert fighting, will be tressed im tour 
months of intensive wartime held mancuvers 


sie Army besianine July 3. Sa Arey — Millis Novelty Co. 
corps were announced tor the war games, but to Build Langley 


Lf units whic wi participat¢ were not 


. 
designated Plywood Airplanes 
The schedule Second Army Corps, July The Mills Novelty Company of Chicago, 
13-September 6, Carolina area; Eighth Army one of the largest concerns of its kind in the 
Corps, August }3-September 20, Louisiana area; world, has entered the aviation manufacturing 
First Army Corps, August 17-October 11, field by obtaining a license to manufacture 
Carolina area; Seventh Army Corps, August aircraft and parts under the Langley processes 
24-October 18, Desert Training Center; Third und = techniques 
Army Corps. September 4~November &, Camp ' . 
i ' : . i Fred Mills, president, and other officials of 
Forrest Tenn.: Fourt! Army Corps, Septem , , 
has company chose the I angley plastic ply wood 
be 4 Nov be ‘ @ isiana area 


processes as the most advanced medium for 
its entrance into the industry Major ] Nel 
son Kelly, manager of Mills’ aircraft division, 


. . > 
Fairchild Trainers to will be in charge of the development program 
. . ‘ 
Be Made in Brazil Details of the project were not immediately 


innounced 


Immediate quantity production of Fairchild 


rainers will be instituted by the Brazilian 


Government, replacing Stiglitz and Focke = Weshington National 
vig petition! -tgemenipey M 


has been turning out The contract was de 

cribed by Richard S. Boutelle, vice president The Washington, D. C., National Airport, 
of the Fairchild Engine & Airplane Company, built at a cost of $16,000,000, ended its first 
as the largest ever neg ted tor manufacture year of operations on June 16 with a pront 
t American ples in Sout America of approximately $120,000 and with traffic 


—_— 





Here's a “Walking Link” trainer. Unable to afford the real thing, Texas College of 
Mines and Metallurgy CPT students devised a way to use the student's legs for motor, 
tennis courts for “practice area’, and a pretty girl with a buzzer as the range station. 
Magnetic headings are marked out in lines on the tennis court, with their compass 
bearings shown. The student dons a black hood three feet tall and two feet in diam- 
eter. Inside, he has a sectional chart of a particular radio range and a compass. 
Skipping lightly about as the problem requires, the pretty girl uses the buzzer to imitate 
the dit-da and da-dit of the range signal. The student hears the signals just as he 
would in the air and, given his orientation problem, goes into the hood without sight 
of the ground and works out his position by means of the 90 degree turn method. 
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HEADLINERS 





This mahogany plywood trainer, built entirely of Mexican materials by Fierro y Sea 
of Mexico City, has a wing loading of twelve pounds per square foot for high altitude 
work in the Mexican capital. Lycoming |25-horsepower engines, fifty-six of which have 
been ordered by General Roberto Fierro, chief of the Mexican Air Force, have given 
it a ceiling of 21,000 feet. The Mexican-made model is the standard 
primary trainer in the Mexican Air Force. 





With his Curtiss Tomahawk’s rudder and 
elevator almost shot away by a high ex- 
plosive German shell near Sidi Rezgeh in 
the Middle East, this RAF fighter pilot 
was nevertheless able to return to his 
base. The incident proved that American 
fighters, as well as heavy bombers, are 
built to withstand terrific pounding 
in battle. 


increasing to such an extent Manager John 
Groves has envisioned the need of extensive 
expansion and the erection of two more air 
ports for the city. 

Revenue for the year, he said, approximated 
$450,000 and operations cost about $330,000 
The money came from hangar fees, terminal 
concessions and the dimes dropped in the 
turnstiles by approximately 600,000 persons 
patronizing the obeservation terraces to watch 
arriving and departing planes. Daily airline 
schedules numbered 198 until the Army took 
over equipment. Now the schedules total only 
86 a day. But increasing Army business has 
been the result and in the gain are the world 
wide flights such as brought military and 
political emissaries from London, Moscow, 
South America and elsewhere Four-motored 
Stratoliners which range the globe for the 
Army use the airport as headquarters 
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NO 
OBJECTIVES 
MISSED... 


News bulletins following the Tokio raid indicated major 
objectives achieved, and no planes lost. 
Me om 

No engines missing, either, when major objectives are ac- 
complished. Bendix -Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos, Spark Plugs 
and Ignition Switches are designed to fly with the world’s 
best pilots, in the world’s best airplanes. And they are built 
by craftsmen proud of increasing output without the slightest 
compromise with precision or quality. 

SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION; BENDIX AVIATION CORP. 
















WE ARE WINNING THE WAR IN THE AIR! 


This 24th annual edition of the standard authority and reference work on 
American aviation tells you why. 


the Alrerait Year Book tor 1942 


EDITED BY HOWARD MINGOS 


690 Pages 243 Halftones 56 Design Drawings 





ALPHABETICAL DIRECTORY OF THE INDUSTRY—BUYER'S GUIDE 


|! Chapters—Analysis of the war in the air—How our air power will determine victory—Our new air force 
program—The Army Air Forces—The Navy Air Forces—Training programs—The complete, detailed story of 
the aircraft manufacturing industry's full-out war production—New things in the air—Air transportation— 
Civil Air Defense—War activities of the other Government departments—STATISTICS—INDEXED REFER- 
ENCE TABLES—ALL DATA FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES. 
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This edition is limited! | ORDER NOW! $5.00 in U.S.A. and Canada 
$6.00 elsewhere 
From your own bookseller or the publishers No C.O.D. orders 
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g ° ZS t , pla under eighty horsepower are admirably in certain isolated cases where poor choice 
ted to short hops for carrying small cargo, of personnel was ostensibly made 
packages, papers, orders and instructions, sore 


y needed parts and tools, in dawn-to-dusk op 
Cl | rations. The proposed feeder network would Williams Lauds CAP 


nz such materials and goods into the main 


rminals for routing via regular air express, Coastal Patrol 


Al railway express or fast freight. Separate sche 
luled operations could be maintained between ' 
‘ : Major Al Williams, in his syndicated 


nportant military bases throughout the nation z 
Scripps-Howard column, June 5, gave glowing 


this matter, surveys as to the economy : 
praise to the Civil Air Patrol and the yeoma: 
f courier service by light planes have been 
service that organization is rendering the na 
ide by Garnet N. Hughes, executive ofhcer ’ f ) f a 
tional war effort. uoting from an_ ofhcial 
f the New York CAP Wing. A careful study X 
Air Forces news release which announced sub 


was made of the needs of one company en . 
; : sinkings credited to CAP, Williams compared 
: gaged in wartime production by truck, motor 
| . , the civilian pilots with the early Americar 
7 r private car. In the month of April, 
patriots who volunteered for the War of In 
— 86 su trips were made The total road ‘ ; ' 
a . ae dependence and brought their own rifles and 
eage was 14,780 while the air mileage would 
_ powder and shot 
—. /* ive been 11,040. The road time was esti 
5 nated at 422 hours and the air time at only “There are about 50,000 Civil Air Patrol 
urs. The road cost was estimated at pilots in this country serving on sea patrols 
$1,7 und the air cost at less than $700. Even against the submarine and rapidly making 
f the air cost were substantially more, the themselves indispensable to the regular air 
z time i the main consideration in services. They bought their own uniforms 
wartime shipments of this character They bought their own planes, tools and spare 
On the debit side of the CAP ledger, critics parts. They equipped their planes with suitable 
t t the organization should be removed radio sets and recruited their own mechanics 
f t Office of Civilian Defense and at to service their ships. In addition, these CAP 
ta i directly to the military air arm as a pilots have raised so much cain about being 
I] bomb 





working auxiliary This is a subject that will permitted to equip their planes with 
" more and more attention and debate racks and bombs that now they are going on 
*. > 4 * > ¢ ce of * * t! weeks to come Other critics condemn patrol with their own punishing irmament 
practice of maintaining weak leadership on board,” he said 





Coastal Patrol Extends; 
| Courier, Cargo Use Spreads : N S | R q Mi F N : 
| ( \ Pa wit pride 
' : t t found 
Z lak k tocr i rganiza 
ten , ad { t ifter Pear 
ie ali Rides é se stand 
ind few , S } us Civil Arr 
, r erated a t t t cintillat 
pect of the armed set is d strated WE OFFER THE MOST COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUMENT 
by official releases lits to CAP for INSTRUCTION AVAILABLE IN THE UNITED STATES! AT NO 
nvalual assista . patrol. In OTHER SCHOOL WILL YOU FIND SUCH UP-TO-DATE FEATURES: 
idition, growing a f CAP's ability ® Late Type Link Trainer 
indle specif bs { tary serv @ New Special Built and Completely Equipped Instrument Ships 
t xtension of sub @ Code Practice Machines (To Prepare You for Airline Require- 
narine patrol to Gulf wa ind numerou ments) 
requests for couriet tw military ®@ Specialized Ground School, Including Complete Courses in Com- 
uses for hauling import pap plans, puter Operation 
rders, parts and ry per @ Conveniently Located in Own Quarters at Meacham Field using 
Official obser at Fort Worth Radio Range 
\animous in t p t CAP resourc @ Instructors Are All Specialists in Instrument Instruction and 
pilots and airplane ; y partially en Are Under the Direct Superyision of a Rated Airline Transport 
ployed, will be used t wide extent dur Pilot 
v fort < r ” at if actua * 
. - ted jerk ss nat 3 a Payptec _ Over 75% of our graduates are with major air lines or with the Ferry 
SET “33 ' pst deg ial Command. We help you find the right job while you are still training 
c e have be —- Our ground school is complete—based on air line requirements, including 
There is great significa — computer and code practite 
t of CAP and for couriet Three to five weeks will qualify you for an instrument rating on the 
und small carg rv uiment of latest type Link Trainer, and specially equipped Rearwin instrument ships, 
eduled a porta r-taxed operating on a day and night schedule. Fly with us at Fort Worth, where 
railroad and bus tac , propping living costs are low, and good flying weather is year round. Prices on 
ft many comn tx t na service request 
| may set the stage ! : yment = , FOR DETAILS, ILLUSTRATED FOLDER; WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE 
great port ft ately pwned 
planes t l S \ functioning, REED PIGMAN 
ipplementary a tra t der CAP 
direction < ild : \ : it s first 
| Soules esl euanien geeviiinn « walk 
} i - 2 it < dered 
f p an air 
ransport sy . " r eeds 
t « " I t work could 
be established pra nce the 
uircratt and p a i X c and 
eady ft aC I W at t larg 
/ reepower sad grest » renee ate on TELEPHONE 6-5770 MEACHAM FIEL[ 
| yed for suc bs a narine patrol and FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
fast per ’ " type air 
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or CALL 


Ada, Oklahoma 


Airport a Busy Place These Days 


Ada is the center of many activities. The 
Ada airport is under construction and all the 
boys in the CPTP have taken their tests and 
passed 

Leia and Loretta Monnahan are two of the 
civilian students who are going to solo very 
soon—we hope. Joe Walker is planning 
to throw a party tor all of the boys at the 
field when he receives his private “ticket.” 

Frank Morris sold his Beechcraft to the 
U. S. Navy and purchased a Culver Cadet. 

Your correspondent is taking a course 
in parachute packing at Ardmore and expects 


to finish in July TOM BUSH 
AM Your 
CIVIL AIR PATROL 


Dallas, Texas 
Shh! It's a Military Secret 


On tour with Tony—It’s a military secret 
about the G t taking over Love Field 
for the F . g € d, but any day you 


want to go to the Dallas hi-five (our local 
hoosgow) just go out and try to take some 
pictures of the new censored) airplanes 
stacked around the field. We have seen 

censored) trom some place on the West Coast, 
big chicken planes (you know the egg 
laying kind) from the West, and some of the 
oneriest looking jobs from “the heart of 
America” which we are sure will chase any 
yellow devils out of the sky And those hi 
powered Yipees will give anybody at least a 
triple thrill when they show their colors 
(censored 


around these parts which is 


Sara Shelton is getting ready for her written 
commercial and it’s in the bag if we know 
her coach Lynn Perry very well. They work 
and Rob Millsap is 


keeping his shop open to all the pilots who 


know Hangar Ten like they know their own 


out at Hangar eight 


names, but he is moving his flight operation 
back to Hampton Field where there is a world 


of activity all the time 


Love Field has only a little bittie corner to 


use for practice landings but what the 
hen; it’s for Uncle Sam so who cares? 

Over in the “sip and bite” department we 
met Aubrey Lockey and Bud Moore, the B 
Liner pilots . who are getting their cig’s 


for 6c a pack. Where? That’s the catch 
it’s a military secret, but we'll bet an Okla 
homa tax token that it’s “south of the 


border 


At Hudson’s there is plenty going on 
and guess now is the time to tell them that it 
was yours truly who flew over Sunday and 
darned near forgot all the CAR I ever knew 
about flying around the field and caught 
censored) from my _ instructor But I'll 
guarantee you that I was so busy thinking 
about the pencils the clearance officers must 
wear out on week-ends that I plumb forgot 


White Rock was next and we missed the 


JULY, 1942 


C 


fom Airports 
and Ainuays 


field, but made the score perfect by chalking 
up a five for the lesson. Good, huh! 

Did ya hear about Lieutenant Newton G 
Flippen, Jr.? He is over in Arizona flying at 
Williams Field. The report is that he received 
his wings one day, got his first assignment that 
afternoon, and is getting to be an old hand at 
the business also, that it 1s (censored by 
the weather department) out there. It’s a 
five to two bet that’s just the way we're 
making it for the slap-happy-dirty-jappys 
‘Bye now! 


TONY HAGMANN 


Enlist gr in your 
CIVIL AIR PATROL 


Enid, Oklahoma 


North-South Runway Open For Use 


Woodring Field—Pilots landing at Woodring 
Field will use the north-south runway at the 
extreme east side of the airport during the 
extensive construction work now being done. 
The field has all been closed with the exception 
of that one portion, but the available runway 
is in good condition except when extremely 
wet The El Reno Construction Company, 
contractors for the improvement program, will 
complete the project in 120 days. 

The hangars have been moved from the 
north side of the field to the east side, and 
are now ready for use. Enid’s twenty private 
ly-owned airplanes were staked out while the 
hangars were being moved. 

The project, costing nearly half a million 
dollars, will make Woodring Field one of the 
finest. When completed, it will have four 
runways, each nearly a mile long and 150 
feet wide. Taxi strips will be in abundance, 
and the field will be as level as a floor 

Flying Officers Ernest McGehee, based at 
Maidenhead, England, in the British Ferry 
Command, writes that he intends to return 
to Enid soon while on his furlough. McGehee 
has completed one year of service with the 
British, and will continue flying for them, 
he said. He was formerly office manager of 
the Vacin Flying Service, and a pilot from 
the Vacin alma mater. His parents live in 
Enid 

Flying Officer Herbert Reinhardt, another 
Enid pilot who didn’t wait for the United 
States to get into the war, has returned from 
his base in Canada, where he has been night 
flying RCAF twin-motors for the past year, 
and is now a first lieutenant in the U. S. 
Army Air Corps. Reinhardt is a “youngster” 
who started CPT training with the Bill Vacin 
school only a couple years ago. He followed 
through until he got his ratings, and then 
went to Canada where he enlisted 

Another CPT graduate, Barney Oldfield, 
left primary training on completion and en 
listed in the RCAF a year ago. 

Dr. Kenneth Boyle recently was elected 
commander of Group Nine, Oklahoma Wing, 
Civil Air Patrol. Dr. Boyle had been serving 
as executive officer under Commander “Bud” 


Gentry, who resigned. He was also president 
of the original Enid organization, The Civil 
Air Defense Service, which he organized sev 
eral months before war was declared. This 
defense service was absorbed by the CAP when 


it became a national organization. 


LOREN CARLBERG 


Entice aineees 
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Fort Worth, Texas 


Two Local Schools Giving Link Training 


On tour with Tony—Good ole Cow Town 


the “Center of Aviation in the South 


west” , . that’s what they are after 
and more power to ’em! ... Saw Les Bowman 
the other day ° 8 in McDonald’s office cook 


ing up the trip to College Station to join the 
Aviation Week”. Les 


offered me a ride on (in?) his nice new 


crowd at “Texas 


Link trainer which cost him a lot of sugar 
in any man’s money. So I met Harold 
Richards, from Elmira, N. Y 
tory man sent here to do the job for Les 


who is a fac 


and he put me in the little blue box to try 
my stuff. What was done we will not men 
tion, but it wasn’t the best in Texas. 
“Rich” Palmer is the man who does the 
instrument flying for the outfit in the ait 
and what a pair! “Rich” was with 
Rearwin in Kansas City, Kansas, ‘till he joined 
up here. . . . It was interesting to see Rex 
Robinson, ex-stunt man from Hollywood, now 


training tor an instructor's rating, get his 


first ride in the Link. Man, what flying! 
Of course, we done him dirt 

sorta... by turning a little gadget marked 

“rough air” . and it wasn’t foolin’. Rex 


found it out plenty quick, and did a heck of 
a good job after that : but betore 

wow! If you think it’s so easy just come on 
over and join up for a course with Les 

or with Reed Pigmann who runs the American 
Flyers, also advertised elsewhere in this issue 
Go on ... we dare you; And if you need 
the lettuce leaves to handle it look up Gene 
Royer, of Aircredit, or W M. McDonald ot 
Aircraft Co. Both of these boys are in that 
kind of business . . and what the hen! 

you re going to need more ratings you might 
as well get "em now. So come over to Cow 


town ... see “what's cookin’, cookie”! 


TONY HAGMANN 


Enlist Am 
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Kansas City, Missouri 


Western Missouri Organized Into 
Two CAP Groups 


Civil Air Patrol 
souri, with headquarters at Kansas City, has 
been organized into two groups of CAP. Maj 
William B. Robertson of St. Louis, wing com- 
mander for the state of Missouri, placed one 


The western part of Mis- 


group under the command of Edgar Smith, 
operating at Municipal Airport, and the other 
under Dr. Frank E. Day, flying from the 
Ong Field. 

Army—It is Lieut. Col. Leo G. Schlegel, 
newly promoted, who is area supervisor for 
the Army Air Corps in Kansas City now. 

Transient planes of the Army Air Forces 
have transferred their operating base from 
Fairfax to Municipal Air Terminal in Kansas 
City 

Navy—lIt was a big Navy day for Kansas 
City on Saturday, June 13, when two officers 
spoke at a combined luncheon meeting of the 
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AIRPORT 


DIRECTORY 





EVERYTHING FOR PILOTS AND AIRCRAFT OWNERS! 


Monufacturers and Distributors of Parts, Navigation Accessories 


AIR ASSOCIATES, INC. 


VE FIELD 


ked with aviation equipment 


n person to 


TEXAS 





Visit 
AVIATION ENTERPRISES, INC. 


Sales .. . Storage . . . Service 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, HOUSTON, U.S. A 





At Your Service 


WHITE ROCK AIRPORT 
% Cub Deoler 
*® Gas and C 
%& Hongor Spoce 


ROUTE 4, BOX 327, DALLAS. TEXAS 





HUDSON AIRPORT 


Student Instruction 
GAS Oil STORAGE 
A & E Mechanic on the Field 
Garland Road and Northwest Highway 


Ten minutes from downtown Dallas 








SAM HOUSTON 
AIRPORT 
On the Old Spanish Trail 
GAS OIL STORAGE 
Twenty minutes from downtown 


HOUSTON 





LATEST CAA RULING ON WRITTEN OR 
FLIGHT EXAMINATIONS FOR 


INSTRUCTORS 
In the event it is necessary for the student to be 
re-examined on the written test, he may be quali- 


fied by taking an additional five hours of ground 
instruction from an authorized Ground Instructor. 


In the event it is necessary for the student to be 
re-examined on the flight test, he may be quali- 
fied by taking an additional six hours of dual with 


an authorized Flight Instructor. 


The test may be taken immediately upon com- 
pletion of these requirements. 
By: C. B. KOSTER, Inspector 
Civil Aeronautics Authority 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas 





Commercial Pilots 
Get Your Horsepower 
Rating 
J-6-7 Spartan Biplane 
3 Lycoming Stinson Monoplanes 


Interstate Cadet 
Complete Instrument Ship 


Tri-motor Stinson 
$30.00 per hour 
ATTENTION 
STUDENT AND PRIVATE PILOTS! 


See us for Block time prices to build 
up your 150 hours for a CAA Com- 
mercial and Instructor's Refresher 
Course. 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FLYING SERVICE 
Dallas, Texas 
Hampton Airport—Y-2-4656 
Love Field—Dixon-4-2826 

















ANNOUNCING 
the opening of 


CARDWELL FLIGHT ACADEMY 


One of the South's finest civilian air Schools. 


Field—3'/2 miles northeast of BRYAN, TEXAS 


R. J. (DICK) CARDWELL, President 


e Complete Courses in Aviation 
e First Class Repair Shop 

e Crop Dusting 

e Interstate Cadet Sales 


Write for Details Today. 


Located at Coulter 


W. O. BRYAN, Vice President 
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Chamber of Commerce of the adjoining Kansas 
Cities. They were Capt. Leland P. Lovette and 
Comdr. Robert W. Berry, who flew to this 
city as representatives of Col. Frank Knox, 
secretary of the Navy, and Admiral E. J. 
King, chief of naval operation. Captain 
returned from the 


combat zones of the Pacific, was in command 


Lovette, only recently 
of a destroyer which was dive-bombed and 
sunk at Pearl Harbor. . . . Lieut. John M 
Rahm of the Naval Aviation Cadet Selection 
Board addressed members of the WNAA at 
the regular meeting of the Kansas City Unit 
at the Hotel Bellerive, illustrating his talk with 
the official film, eo yes of the Navy.” 


CPT—The Civilian Pilot Training Program 
had another boost when the vast training plan 
for both Army and Navy recruit pilots by 
private operators was outlined recently. Rock 
hurst College, Junior College, and the Univer 
sity of Kansas City, in conjunction with two 
flight operators, Ong Aircraft and Kansas City 
Flying Service, will conduct classes here. Fol- 
lowing completion of the course the students 
will be enlisted in the Navy or Army reserve. 
Men between eighteen and thirty-six years, in- 
clusive, are permitted to enroll in this extensive 
new program. To further expedite the train 
ing, Junior College will have both day and 
night classes. 

Gliders—The first contingent of eleven 
trainees left for an unannounced field early 
last month and additional groups will leave 
weekly for similar training fields where they 
will take instruction in glider flight. Following 
the twelve weeks of instruction, the men will 
be rated as staff sergeants with flying pay. 
A selected few will be commissioned as second 
lieutenants 

Schools 


western half of Missouri met in an all-day 


Superintendents of schools in the 


session at the Hotel President to discuss high 
school classes in civil aeronautics. Teachers 
who were expected to instruct such classes 
were invited to attend the conference The 
CAA, incidentally, will pay the tuition of 
those teachers in Greater Kansas City who 
attend CPT classes at the University of Kansas 
City in preparation for the pre-flight ground 
training classes. In addition, a refresher course 
is being offered at the Junior College during 
its summer session. . . In the interests of 
checking the need for increased recreational 
facilities in the downtown area, the City 
Fathers inspected the quarters of the Air Corps 
enlisted mechanics headquartered at both the 
Institute and National 


Missouri Aviation 


School of Aeronautics. 

Officers Club—On June 6, the Officers Club 
moved to its new headquarters in the English 
Grill at the Hotel Phillips 
occasion, there was “Open House” followed 
Officers from the 
nearby forts attended in large numbers. The 


To celebrate the 
by dancing in the evening 


new and spacious quarters enable greater par 
ticipation in the hospitality which the Club 
affords visiting officers. Members of the Kansas 
City unit of the WNAA continue as assistants 
at the Club 


Women in Aviation—For their May project 


the Kansas City unit of the Women’s Na 
tional Aeronautical Association chose to do 
nate blood to the plasma bank at Research 
Hospital. Members have offered to donate a 
pint of blood each, this project carrying 
through the year in order to keep the five 
quarters of plasma desired at Research con 
stantly on hand. As their June project, the 
Unit chose the sale of War Stamps . . . Miss 
Jane Emerson, a member of the Unit, became 
a full-fledged flight instructor and is now 
teaching at Kansas City Air College 


MARION MELCHER 
Enlist gr 4m your 
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Lawton, Oklahoma 


CAP Squadron on First Cross-Country 
Patrol 


[The Lawton CAP squadron’s first patrol 
flight last month was 100 per cent successful, 
providing five hours’ of cross-country ex 
perience and a barrel of fun for approximately 
twenty pilots and observers. The flight ex 
tended as deep into the heart of Texas as 
Wichita Falls and Fort Worth, then north to 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, and back to Lawton 


The day’s “work”’ began at 6 a. m. with 
breakfast at a local cafe, through the courtesy 
of Squadron Commander Duane Huscher. At 
the starting line-up, at the Municipal Airport, 
ready to take off were: Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Easton in a Taylorcraft; Mr. and Mrs. Elmer 
Sapp in their new Porterfield; George Howard, 
flying solo in his Taylorcraft; Duane Huscher 
in his Fairchild, with Carter Waid, Eighth 
District Executive Officer, as observer; Doro 
thea Walker and Mildred Gordon in a Taylor 
craft; Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Renick in their 
Porterfield; Capt. T. G. Gallatin in his Lus 
combe, accompanied by another officer; In 
structor Jimmy McNulty in a Taylorcraft; 
Joe McDonald and Private Kuhn (the CAP 
drill instructor) in a Taylorcraft, and Mal 


colm Landrum flying solo in his Taylorcraft 


The ten planes were led by Commander 
Huscher as far as Wichita Falls and from there 
Captain Gallatin acted as squadron leader for 


the rest of the trip. The group took time out 


at Fort Worth for a bite to eat and later, 
after a brief pause at Ardmore, headed for 
home. On arriving, about 4 p. m., every one 
was a little tired but happy about the whole 


thing and determined to do it again—soon! 


Reluctantly turning trom the subject of 
cross-country flying, we find plenty cooking 


on the home front. Duane Huscher sold his 


Cessna, acquiring a Stinson 105 in the deal 
\ few days later he traded the Stinson in 
on a Fairchild. . A wind T has been added 
to the airport equipment Newly licensed 
pilots include Mr. and Mrs. Elmer “Bud” Sapp 
and Arthur Dolman Since Theodore Swain 
closed his airport east of town and joined the 
Ferry Command, many of us miss those short 
flying visits and the welcome we always re 
ceived there. Keep ‘em Flying, Tedo! 

Bob Beierschmitt, former employe of  th« 
Swain Flying Service, has joined the Municipal 
staff. . . . Billy Blanchard is now instructing 


army primary students at Chickasha 


DOROTHEA WALKER 


Entiut— 


CIVIL AIR 


AM Your 
PATROL 


Mexia, Texas 
New Flying Service Organized 


The newly organized Mexia Flying Service, 
Inc., bought out Cardwell Flying Service and 
took over the responsibilities of keeping Mexia 
Airport open to the flying public. Mr. Card 
well will take over a new airport being opened 
at Bryan, Texas. 

Recent solo under Instructor Roberts were 
Derril Norton, Ray G. Purcell, J. D. David 
son, and Billy Bob Wilson . We have had 
a number of visiting cross-country ships dur- 
ing the past month and they keep on coming 
in on the way to and from Houston 

The following cadets have passed all ex 
aminations and are waiting for a call to learn 
to fly: E. J. Oates, Cecil Biggs, Bob DeLong, 
Billy Lamb, Calvin Praytor, C. E. Cain, T. I 
Hall, and Mr. Connally. 

TDG took four ships to Fort Worth Sun 
day to assist the Navy in the induction of 
several hundred sailors. The flight from here 
consisted of Major Jones, Capt. L. H. Simp 





































































































































WANTED 








WANTED: WRECKED AIRPLANES. 
Furnish full details, type, equipment, ex- 
tent of damage, and lowest cash price in 
reply. Photo if possible. Thos. R. Magowan, 
837 Hope St., Shreveport, Louisiana. 











son, Captain Taylor, and Lieut. Maurice Gage 
and their observers. 

Instructor Stahl and RAF Cadet Stone 
were here from Terrell in an AT-6 checking 
the flight ot 23 BT-13's on cross-country 
from Terrell and return 


VANITA ROBERTS 


Enlist grin 
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Natchitoches, Louisiana 


Local Flyers Among Those Present 
at College Station 


On tour with Tony—Raymond E. Brea- 
zeal and Mr. Brown, co-ordinator from the 
Louisiana State Normal College, were among 
those present at College Station last month 
for Texas’ First Aviation Congress. As you 
know, this was a statewide program sponsored 
by the School of Engineering of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas and 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT, and gave a lot of aviation 
people a chance to get together and have a 
little “set to” about what’s going on. . . Ray- 
mond has the honor of being a duster from 
way back yep, long before it was safe 
und sane like it is now (yes, indeedy!) and 
he is a member in good standing of the 
IPFA, the QB’S, and the NATA. . 
reports that locally there is a “fair amount 
of private flying for a country town.” ° 
a dude of an airport and it is possible 
that his next address might be India for some 
reason he does not talk about . betcha we 
know . . . anyway, we'll be seein’ ya, Ray 

just wait 


TONY HAGMANN 


Enlutk grin your 
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Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Una Goodwin Ferry Pilot for the British 


American Women on the Home Front” was 
the subject used by Lieut. Foy Draper from 
Will Rogers Field, when he was guest speaker 
at a recent meeting of the Oklahoma City 
Unit of the Women’s National Aeronautical 
Association. In the home of Mrs. Russell C. 
Gray, members of the WNAA had an informal 
party and handkerchief shower for two mem- 
bers who are moving out of town—Mrs 
Charles O. Schick and Mrs. Eddie C. Reinauer. 

The Oklahoma City Aviation Club held its 
regular June meeting with a lawn party at 
the home of Miss Mary Francis, where dinner 
was served to sixty-three persons, including 
a few out-of-town guests. Ed L. Traylor, 
president, presided at the business meeting. Al 
K. Young and Frank Wignall of the CAA 
led a discussion of new rules and regulations 

Friends of Miss Una Goodwin are glad to 
hear that she is now a ferry pilot for the 
British Government A former resident of 
Oklahoma City, Una was the third woman in 
the United States to qualify for a transport 
license back in 1937 


MRS. B. D. SPONHALTZ 
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Phoenix, Arizona 


Phoenix Now Has Two Big Airplane 
Parts Plants 
Ira Su au 1 Draw te Ww tror 


H Texa news these days 


n 


at 





Outstanding New Aviation 
Defense Books 


COMMERCIAL and PRIVATE PILOTS: New 


Aeronautical Training fully covers new mu! 


tiple choice xaminetions with drift of 
ourse and alternate airport problems plotted 
and solution given. Comme examinations 
ore shown nm separate section of the book 


Novigation, Meteorology, Aircraft, Engines and 
CAR covered Just published 12th edition 


only $3.00 postpaid, or C.0.D 

RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: by 
Charles A. Zweng nstructor, U. S. Air Corps 
New 1941 Edition >vering new mportant 
moterial Written especially to prepore the 
pilot for government examination for a 
strument rating Radio-Telephone Permit in 


cluded with Meteorology, Radio-Orientation 
et-down, offcourse and alternate airport prob 
ems. Only $4 postpaid 

A. & E. MECHANICS RATING: 
and Engine Mechanics—Can you poss your 
written test? Send for new auiz book covering 
Engines, and Mechanics’ Civil Air 
ustrated, with 


Airplane 


Airplanes 
Regulations. 156 pages, fully 
new multiple choice examination questions 
Only $3.00, postpaid or C.0.D 

FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A 


covering the scope of the new multiple choice 


new quiz text 


examination for flight instructor rating. Iilus 
frotead wit? Jiagrams $3 postpaid or 
c.0.D0 

GROUND INSTRUCTOR: Written for the 
student preparing for Ground Instructor Rat 
ng Excellent for class work. Covers Nov 
gation Meteorology A raft and Theory of 
Flight, Engines and Civ Air Regulations 


$3.00 postpaid or C.0.D 

GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING: Contoins 
Multiple Choice examinations on Naviga 

tion Meteorology Air ft snd Theory of 

Flight, Engines and CAR. Nomenclature and 


aviation dictionary In back of book. It's new 
snd different. Something you cannot afford to 
be without. $3.00 postpaid. Or it may be pur 
hased in combination with Ground Instruc 
tor’’ for $5 


NAVIGATION PLOTTER: (Dept. of Com 
merce type) is necessory for all problems in 
volving drift, letdown and offcourse, includ 
ng alternate airport problems May be used 
when toking examination Complete with 
arge leatherette Navigation Note Book and 
nstructions, only $4.0 postpaid 

AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Medo 


ncludes meteorology, $5.00 postpaid 


eee CELESTIAL NAVIGATION by 


Edition) 


H. Weems and E. A. Link, Jr. $3.00 
postpaid 
U. S. COAST AND GEODETIC (Lyea) 
ane COMPUTER with book 


structions. $3 
Pan American Navigation Service 


Dept. SF 


Metropolitan Airport, Von Nuys. Calif 











S TART Fiyin G 
/ ts Patriotic! 


advanced air training 
because he's back 
including Dunkirk and 
training 


Luke Army 


base near 


two years in the RAF, 


Field, big 
Phoenix, from 


many bombing raids, to take cadet 
in the U. S. Air Forces. Sullivan, a commer 
cial flyer before he enlisted in Canada, is 
getting a special 


ing the Army’s brand of precision flying. They 


“refresher course’’ emphasiz 
say some of the tricks he learned in combat 
left his instructor startled—to put it mildly 

after their first training hop. Such as land 


ng by peeling off from 2,000 feet into a 
hammerhead stall. Sullivan, it’s reported, was 
1 close friend of Pat (Cobber) Kane, the 


eat Australian ace who shot down between 


forty and sixty-five German planes before he 


was killed in a crack-up 


The Civil Air Patrol keeps itself mighty 
busy here—meetings two nights a week for 
drill and flight missions every Sunday. The 
broken desert country of the Salt River Valley 
fters plenty of opportunities tor unusual 
objectives” cunningly concealed. Among CAP 
members is Everett Bowman, veteran rodeo 
der, twice world champion cowboy. He's 
vever had so much as a minor accident in 200 
irs’ flying, some contrast to the bones he’s 
busted taming the wild ones 
Two hundred and twenty-five Arizona 
youths who'd been serving at flying fields, on 
yugh to civilian jobs, or in school waiting 





for openings, all went together to the Santa 


na replacement center the other day to start 
Army cadet training And another group of 
youths will leave here soon as the “O’Har« 
Squadron” to start Navy flight training at 


San Diego, California The squadron is of 
course named for Lieut. Com. Eddie O'Hare 
who shoots down Japs in bunches. His wite 
lives here ind Phoenix claims him 1S in 
idopted son 
The wartime transportation emergency has 
forced TWA to withdraw from the Phoenix 
held tor the duration depriving the city of 
r its tw commercial uirline services 
[WA operated through Phoenix to Boulder 
City, Nevada, and San Francisco, and expects 
be back after the war. American Airlines, 
Inc continues wit its full local service, and 
increasingly eavy load 


The Phoenix area has its second air industry 
Inc » nas st arted construc 


Already in full 


expansion, it’s 


ant Airesearc 
ion of a $500,000 unit here 
great 
Aircraft’s big parts 


yperation and due for 
iderstood, is Goodyear 
uctory not far from here. Both plants are 
planned to continue manufacturing for peace 


"I 1 
time needs following the War 


BOB ALLISON 
Enlist AM Your 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Six Air Corps Students Given Final 
Flight Tests 


Staff ofhcers of the CAP really look forward 
classes. They are held in 
Brown’s and 


to their First Aid 
the lovely home of the W. E. 
Hazel serves drinks and pop corn during inter- 
missions. . - You can bet that Instructor 
Frank Quirillio 
mission, too. 


John Carroll is back in town, 


always has a long inter 
transferred 
to the Tulsa plant after spending a year as 
check pilot for Douglas Aircraft on the West 
Sperten School of Charles § 
instructor for the United Kingdom 
Mid-Continent Airlines 


Good luck, Charles! 


Aeronautics 
Rawson, 
Program, has joined 
» become a pilot 
New flight instructors include Warren Le 
Bernold T. Holmes, Charles Blair, Robert 
\. Brown, John ¢ George H. Moore, 
und John C. McCormick Harry Knissely, 


meteorology and navigation 


Davis, 


instructor, will 
News 


Junior College at 


assist im the editing of the Spartan 
Knissely was dean of the 
before coming to Spartan 
Arnspiger, chief of 


has received his CAA 


Sapupla, Oklahoma, 
Herman G flight at 
Hangar Five, Spartan, 


authorizing him 


idvance instructor's rating 

to give school checks for prive and com 
mercial licenses. . . R. L. Manion, CAP 
Patrol squadron commander, passed his in 


strument test and will instruct at Hangar Five 
Airport A] 
iis Taylorcraft to a boy in Claremore and 
bought Bob Allen's Fairchild Mrs 
William ¢ Eileen) Root passed her written 

} 


test for a commercial, 


Commercial Walker has sold 
} 


and with 179 hours 


ym her log book she will probably take 
her flight test soon. Eileen received her private 
license through the CPT program at Red 
Bank, N. J... where she met her husband, an 


today is flight commander 


Root 


for the United 


structor 


Kingdom refresher boys at 


Spertan School. Both she and her husband are 


nembers of the CAP and fly a Luscombe 


Silvaire 

The cute little blue and red Taylorcraft at 
the port belongs to Instructor Mrs. C. R. K 
Mable Johnston. She bought and flew it 
trom Bloomer, Wisconsin. 

Women’s National Acronantical Associa 


tion—Entertainment of the month was a lovely 
tea given by Mrs. W. G. Green for the 
unit. Hostesses were Mrs. John Armstrong, 
Miss Mary Ella Wyatt, Mrs. Kenneth Vaugh 
ind Mrs. Robert Ryder 

Tulsa lost two 
Hardy 
Oil Co. for the past two years, has joined Pan 


Tulsa 


more pilots last month 


Young, pilot for British-American 

American in Miami. Truman T. Wadlow has 
made first ofhcer with TW \ and will 

be stationed in Washington, D. ¢ 

JONNIE LAIRMORI 
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AMERICA’S LEADING 


AIRCRAFT FINANCE COMPANY 


SUBSTANTIAL 


Retaining Our Leadership by Prompt, 
Buy the Easy Way—the A.C.C. Way. 
Contracts Insured and Purchased Immediately. 


Aireraft Indu:try. 


EXPERIENCED 


Efficient, Courteous Service. 
A Specialized Service to the 


AVIATION - CREDIT - CORPORATION 


Love Féeldl , Dallas 
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Wichita Falls, Texas 


New Public Address System Installed 


Army Armstrong has installed a new pub- 
lic address system . . . The CPT students 
have been spending most of their time be- 
tween here and Dallas—enlisting in the Army 
and Navy Air Corps Vernon Smith is 
the new check pilot for primary and Earl 
Woods for secondary. Marvin Stafford and 
Jack Holman are getting gray “sweating” their 
primary students through the last Stage 
Our newest instructor, Ish Brown, is getting 
married this month and talks apartments now 
nstead of planes 

WFAT Company is operating im a _ very 
efhcient manner under the direction ot our 
new chief pilot, Tony Ross. “We are keeping 


em all flying.” Cecil Kilpatrick, instructor 
r the refresher course, is setting the best 
example for that motto. Leon Howard, 
secondary instructor, bought a car. It looks 


good and runs well, but the tires have the 
abit of blowing out at the most incon- 
venient times . Two of Buster Carey’s 
students were the first to receive flight tests 


Those two boys proved that Uncle Sam still 


as the best matericl. They are good pilots! 

The ladies’ choice for Governor, A. T. 
Moore, ground school instructor, has been 
batting 100 per cent not one failure on com- 


-rcial licenses since he has been with WFAT 


Company The airport cafe 1s open tor 
"1 
isiness and it is really first class since Army 
id it redecorated. Stall in sometime! 


JUANITA INGLI 


REVVING UP 
Continued from page 5) 

From the foregoing, you can see 
that CPT finally has been militarized. 
Every trainee will be in the military 
service. He will receive board, room 
and certain other benefits. But not 
intil the successful completion of his 
prescribed course will he receive any 
sort of rating. 

As affairs stand now, the program 
is going ahead on the premise that 
the Army will act soon and get going. 
The CAA is as nonplussed as the CPT 
operators, the colleges, the candidates 
for instruction and John Q. Citizen, 
who is fairly well fed-up with Army’s 
sudden and mysterious attitude to- 
ward the most significantly produc- 
tive civilian group in the entire war 
effort. Something will have to pop 
within the next thirty days because 
further delay on Army’s part will be 
little short of catastrophic. 


FLIGHT ACADEMY 


(Continued from page 38) 


student graduates into Army courses 
familiar with the low-wing types 
which he will be flying in actual 
service. 

The school operation has won wide 
acclaim as a model of efficiency and 
thoroughness. 

But that is only half the story of 
the Bowman - Mitchell 
Founded to give service to the private 


institution. 
pilot, it went into school work as its 


contribution to the war effort. But 
it has not dropped its service to the 


JULY, 1942 


private pilot. This feature hinges on 
one of the best shops to be found in 
the South. All equipment is new. Only 
the best mechanics available are em- 
ployed. And William Fate, mainte- 
nance superintendent, who was with 
Bowman at Booth-Henning, and has 
been with him ever since, offers twenty- 
four-hour service to the company’s 
many friends. Incidentally, the same 
expert service extended to patrons is 
applied constantly to keep the school’s 
equipment in perfect trim. 


For adequate service, the company 
stocks a complete line of parts and 
accessories for many types of airplanes. 
It is factory sales and service repre- 
sentative for Ranger radios, Learadio, 
Aeromarine instruments, Lycoming, 
Continental, Franklin and Menasco 
engines, Magnaflux, Stinson and Timm 
airplanes, Thurston fabrics and Kolls- 
man instruments. 


The aircraft and engine repair de- 
partment starts a job by expertly 
cleaning all work by special methods, 
including steam cleaning. Inspection 
of parts leaves nothing to chance, 
utilizing Magnaflux and a full range 
of other devices. Among the latter is 
the new system called “Magnaglo,” 
which is the latest method of inspect- 
ing aluminum parts. Every type of 
machine tool and instrument for 
major or minor overhauls and repair is 
on hand. 


Radio and instrument repairs are a 
specialty with Aircraft Sales. In these 
days of shortages, it is of much im- 
portance to private pilots to know that 
Aircraft Sales stocks a complete line 
of Ranger radios and accessories, mak- 
ing available two-way equipment, 
parts and service. 


Another feature of the company is 
its convenient credit plan. Aircraft 
and parts, as well as service, can be 
had on special terms through an ar- 
rangement with the Aircraft Invest- 
ment Corporation, whose offices are 
also on Meacham Field, next door to 
Aircraft Sales. 


It is a tribute to the persistent, pro- 
gressive management that such un- 
excelled service has been maintained 
by Aircraft Sales during the most 
critical era in aviation. War could 
have wrecked the young institution, as 
it indeed has done in so many instances. 
But to Les Bowman and O. R. Mitchell 
war was a challenge demanding a test 
of ingenuity and farsightedness. They 
stuck by their original promise to 
maintain the best of service to the 
private pilot, all the while undertak 
ing with Texas Christian University 
one of the outstanding CPT opera- 
tions in the territory. By untiring 
efforts they succeeded in keeping both 





FOR SALE 








FOR SALE: TIRES WHOLESALE. New 
factory stocks. Our Specials: 6.00 x 6 
non-skid. 7.00 x 4. 8.00 x 4 smooth 2-ply 
$8.75. 4-ply $10.75. Tubes $3.25. Large 
stock 6.50 x 10, 7.50 x 10, 8.50 x 10, Culver 
5.00 x 4, new production 4-6 ply. 8”-10” 
and all sizes tail wheel tires. New Goodrich 
6 x 2 solids $1.65. Big stock tires and 
propellers for rush delivery in any size, 
supplying many the largest operators at 
lowest prices. Shipment C. 0. D. Inspec- 
tion allowed, guaranteed merchandise. 

SPARK PLUGS FOR SALE: Correct 
specifications for your engine. New stand- 
ard brands. B. G., Champion, A. C. in 
stock. Immediate delivery. Reading Air- 
craft batteries, one or quantity. Operators’ 
discounts. 

BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY, Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Pittsburgh, Penna. 











service and schooling on the highest 


possible standards. 


Friends and patrons believe big 
things are in store for Aircraft Sales 
when the war has been won. Such an 
enviable record as established during 
wartime is bound to assure the fullest 
measure of success in the upsurge of 
private flying which will follow the 
peace. The Southwest, already lead- 
ing the nation in wartime training, 
will bow to no section when it comes 
to service for the pilot, thanks to men 
like Bowman and Mitchell and their 


associates. 





AVIATION 
NEEDS 
MEN 









Who Are 


SOUNDLY 
TRAINED 


Luscombe manufactures planes. 
It KNOWS how employable men 
must be trained. And the Lus- 
combe School of Aeronautics turns 
out the type of graduates the air- 
craft plants WANT. 


Don’t guess! Enroll with the Lus- 
combe School of Aeronautics and 
step ahead in aviation. Day or 
evening classes — deferred pay- 
ments for responsible parties. Get 
descriptive literature at Dallas 
branch, or phone R-4243. 
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July meeting will go forward to the member- 
4 1 \ re | E Fe ship by mail early in July 
a> : 


News of the Members 


O», The R. J. Cardwells, formerly of Mexia, 


f are now operating the Municipal Airport at 


Bryan . . . some of the members stopped in 
Wb 


Ceepheas 





to see them en route to College Station. . . . 
Proudest member of the month is Les Bow 





man, who invites all of you to stop off and 
see his new swell lay-out on Meacham Field, 
Ft. Worth . . . we agree with him this is one 
of the finest operations in the country, com 
plete with Link trainers, modern shops and 
beautiful offices and classrooms. , Jimmy 
and Joe Marshall have been busy getting set 
up at Lufkin, where they have taken over the 
airport and are building new offices and a big 
new hangar preparatory to establishing a CPT 
operation . . . rumor has it that Jimmy also 











has leased a large field near Dallas for private 


Wichita Falls. Further details concerning the 



















operations. . . . Seen at College Station and in 
the pink of condition were members Herman 
WICHITA FALLS WILL BE HOST JULY 10 ea = _— _ ” satiiae _— 
Corpus. 
i} Members lo Cal ind I Stringer, heading with Texas Aviation Week Conferences at 
up the local arrangements committee for the 4. & M. College , \ 
| Tete Sits macchaaie an ‘Wiciies Shite THE BUY YOU'RE WAITING FOR! 
July 25 and 26, advise headquarters of their Now the field is clear and the gates wide Warner C-34 Cessna in excellent condi- 
beive to make their 1 nde the lerecet and yen for a bang-up week-end in the “Air tion. Completely factory reconditioned late 
: si — venaphie. = a ee: Capital of North Texas.”’ Flyers are urged to last year. Engine majored at Warner Fac- 
st enjoyable TPFA get-together of the en apital « . . . — 5** tory. Only fifty hours total time since air- 
re yea bring stakes and tie-down ropes, although plane and engine major. Always hangared 
early arrivals Saturday, July 25, will be pro and carefully taken care of by prominent 
The Wichita Fa M cipal Airport will vided hangar space West Texas doctor. Reasen fer selling: 
| 6. 5 Army taking over local airport. Extras 
be ready for use after several months of con include landing lights, flares, two-way RCA 
i} iderable expansion and mprovement The \ large number of TPFA members have ex radio working 3105 and 6210. Complete pri- 
lune TPFA meeting was originally scheduled pressed a desire to visit Sheppard Field An mary flight group instruments. This ship 
for Wichita Falls but di Cog iia aa scemay alll the: tanie tn Glee pare is ideal for coast patrol or advanced CPT. 
- a oe oe :, es “ipthitin? . a oe oes — Price: $4,500. Dr. P. W. Malone, Malone 
| pansion program, the Wichita Falls chapter through the Army Air Forces for a visit to and Hogan Clinic, Big Spring, Texas. 
| gave way to the meet 1 in conjunction this tremendous technical training base near 











ATTENTION CPT OPERATORS 


Our CPT VOUCHER LOAN PLAN «4 Aucdlalle Immediately 
to all Region Jour CPT Operators 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


e No limit to amount of credit to any one operator. 
e AIRCREDIT is not restricted by Loan Limits as are banks under banking laws. 
| e Simple and direct procedure—Cash Advanced as Time Is Flown. 


When you use AIRCREDIT’S VOUCHER LOAN PLAN SERVICE, your vouchers are audited by our 
expert voucher department at once—you get your money as the time is flown. There is NO DELAY 
—no waiting for the completed stages before being reimbursed for your cash outlay. The result 
is quick, convenient, satisfactory service with less chance of error and no red tape. 


WRITE, WIRE, OR "PHONE US TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Discount 1°%° per month (True Rate of 1/30 of 1% per day.) Example: 20 day loan — Discount 
Charge 2/3 of 1%. 


ee a a AIRCREDIT offers a complete Aircraft Finance and 
ase oy IR CRED/ / aa Insurance service for Southwest flyers and operators. 


Write for details or see your authorized aircraft 


INC 
AIRPORT TERMINAL BLOG., meacnam , FORT WORTH 


dealer or distributor. 


GENE ROYER, S- 
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Bezeimeter Aviation Chronographs 
and Precision Aviation Accessories 


\ 





,! 


Sure! Ji Tough! 


The pinch of all-out war is being drawn tighter 


= 





















Scaraé 


and tighter around the private owner and fixed-base 
WARNER AIRCRAFT 


operator. Materials and parts are more difficult to 


CORP. : ; : ; 
procure. New equipment is gradually disappearing 
from the stock room shelves. It looks as though things 

SLO will get even tougher. 
t = = ’ 
Ss hh We in private aviation can take it! The requests 
Sea 


for our services in CPT and CAP are increasing daily. 
To do these jobs effectively we must keep our ships 
airworthy and the key to airworthiness is inspection 
and maintenance. Like the tires on our automobiles, 
our vital airplane parts will enjoy long and profitable 
service if we look after them properly. Let’s pledge 
ourselves to careful and meticulous maintenance not 


alone for our own safety but for the benefit of our 


National War Effort. 





COMPANY 





LOVE FIELD DALLAS, TEXAS 


Airline Mai be the Potente Obnse” 
Airline ainlenance for the Frivate wner 
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Shake hands with the Octopus 


[his machine packs a punch. Packs 
19 of them at once, in fact. And each 
one is backed up by 3600 pounds of 
hydraulic pressure 


Night and day the “octopus” 
punches V-shaped slots in the circum 
ferential stiffeners—circular aluminum 
alloy members — that brace a mighty 
bomber—the Boeing Flying Fortress.* 

Designed by Boeing tool engineers 
especially for high production slotting 


and cutting of airplane stiffeners, this 


machine turns out parts forty-five times 
as fast as the machine which it replaced. 
The “octopus” is one of the reasons 
why Boeing is building airplanes more 
quickly than ever before. It is another 
link in the lengthening chain of Boeing 
contributions to increased speed and 
efhciency in airplane production. 
And production is steadily rising. 
. Since December 7, for example, 
Boeing engineers, production men and 


airplane workers have more than 


doubled the output of Flying Fortresses. 

Today the Boeing hydro-punch, to- 
gether with many other Boeing de 
velopments in quantity production, is 
being shared with other aircraft com 
panies, helping them help the United 
Nations to do the job in hand. 

[he increase of speed and efficiency 
in manufacture .. . both for war and 
por peace... is only one of the many 
different projects that form a constant 


part of Boeing production engineering. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOEING 


© Tee r NG FORTRE ANC STRATOL 


NER ARE RE 


TERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 





